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‘deemed expedient to admit them into the 
LECTURES Transactions of that Society, yet, recollect- 
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Lecrure XXV. 


Of the Treatment of Malignant Disorga- 
isation of the Uterus, and the parts in 
connexion with it ; and more especially 
of the treatment of (the so-called) Cur- 
cinoma of the Uterus. 


Tne remarks, Gentlemen, which I have to 
offer ep veree | the management of the ma- 
lignant disorganisation of the genital 

tem in women, may be conveniently divided 
into three classes ; the first comprising those 
which relate to the cure of the disease b 
operation ; the second, those which refer to 
the palliation of the symptoms when the 
part is uleerated, or in a state of morbid 
activity ; and the third, those which belong 
to the management of the disease before the 
active symptoms, those of ulceration, are 
begun. 


Of the Operative Treatment of the Malig- 
nant Changes of Organisation. 

When entering on the consideration of 
the radical cure of this disease, we may 
properly enough inquire at the outset, whe- 
ther we are justified, in any case, in making 
a free opening into the peritoneum, and re- 
moving the parts withio. From my first en- 
trance on the career of medicine, having had 
occasion to notice the frequency and the 
fataiity of the disorganisation of the pelvic 
viscera, | early made it a study to get toge- 
thera body of observations and experiments, 
which might help to form the foundation of 
a more enlarged abdominal surgery. ‘These 
experiments and observations were read 
be the Medico-Chirarg:cal Society, in 
the year 1823, and although it was not 
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ing that the first experiments of Franklin 
relative to electricity were originally treat- 
ed with ridicule, and refused a place in the 
Philosophical Transactions, I did not deem 
this sufficient reason for withholding them 
from the public. In the year 1824, there- 
fore, through the intervention of Cox, the 
medical bookseller, these facts and opinions 
were laid before the profession in a small 
work, entitled ‘‘ Researches, Physiological 
and Pathological, instituted principally with 
a view to the improvement of medical and 
surgical practice.” In this little tract, after 
laying down the particular facts which, with 
limited opportunities, | had been able to 
collect in the course of some six or seven 
years, | ventured to draw from them a few 

neral inferences, of which the following 
is @ summary :— 

Ist, That smaller wounds of the perito- 
neum, as in tapping, hernia, &c., do not in 
general induce fatal peritonitis, or other de- 
structive effects; and, therefore, that the 


Y}common opinion, not, perhaps, found on 


paper, but frequently urged in conversation, 
and apparently operative in practice, | mean 
that inflammation in a spot of the perito- 
neum will almost invariably diffuse itself 
over the greater part of it, is probably un- 
founded in trath. 

2dly. That extensive divisions of the pe- 
ritoneum are certainly not of necessity fatal, 
whether by inflammation or otherwise ; and, 
probably uot generally so. 

3dly. That the womb, spleen, and ova- 
ries, may be taken away in the mode men- 
tioned in the memoir, certainly without of 
necessity destroying life; and presump- 
tively, without generally destroying it. 

4thly. That the womb, whea developed 
from pregnancy, may be torn open; that 
the child may escape into the peritoneal 
sac, among the viscera; and that the mouth 
of the womb may be torn off, not, indeed, 
so far as the cases related may be relied on, 
without great danger, but twice, in seven 
instances, without death. 

5thly, and generally, That the peritoneum 
and abdominal viscera, though very tender 





in the human body, will, without fatal con- 
M 
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sequences, bear more injury, than, from 
their modes of practice, the British sur- 
geons, very laudably tender of risking human 
life, seem dis to admit. 

G6thly. That all the above inferences, from 
observations on the human abdomen, fe- 
corded in the memoir, are in unison with 
those drawn from observations on the rab- 
bit, to be found in the same paper, the one 
set of inferences mutually supporting the 
other; and here I may observe, by the way, 
that we have in this a fact corroborative of 
the principle for which I have contended 
elsewhere, that observation on the brute and 
human subject, when made with caution, 
may, perlaps, be found more in corre- 
spondence with each other, than some sur- 
geons are disposed, at present, to admit. 
A contrary opinion, so far as it is erroneous, 
must exert a very baleful influence upon the 
progress of surgery. 

Having laid this foundation of fact and 
inference, 1 then thought myself justifiable 
in endeavouring to assist @ little in enlarg- 
ing the circle of abdominal surgery ; a part 
of the healing art which, though clearly en- 
vironed by many and uncertain dangers, is, 
however, as it appears to me, by no means 
incapable of considerable improvement. 

It appeared, indeed, that while the body 
of well-ascertained facts, which has refe- 
rence to abdominal surgery, shall remain 
small, it would, no doubt, be the extreme of 
rashness on such grounds, to recommend te 
practice any operations as yet untried, or of 
rare performance, ‘‘ unless, indeed, in those 
cases in which they secure the only remain- 
ing chance 7 But the facts stated in 
the paper to which I have referred, and the 
inferences just given, seemed to create a 








crease.—The effect of this operation would 
be to prevent subsequent impregnation, 
without, however, destroying the sexual 
propensities, or the men action of the 
womb ; and as many, besides Mr. Barlow’s 
patient, have, on Continent, recovered 
the ecesarian incisions, the ibi 

lity of a second need for it should, I thi 

by all means be precluded, In those cases, 
also, of contracted pelvis, in which, not- 
withstanding the excitement of parturition 
in the seventh month, it is still necessary to 
destroy the fetus, by opening the head, 
and reducing their size, in order to bring 
them down through the pelvis, I think it 
would not be amiss to adopt this operation, 
in order to produce sterility. An opening, 
two fingers broad, might be made above the 
symphysis pubis, near the linea alba; the 
fallopian tubes might be drawn up to this 
opening one after the other, and a piece of 
the tube might then be taken out, This 
operation, much less dangerous than a de- 
livery by perforating the head when the 
pelvis is highly contracted, might, I think, 
be safely recommended to consideration in 
these deplorable cases. 

2dly, The extirpation of the Healthy 
Ovaries.—This operation, even granting it 
to be safe, can scarcely in any instance be 
necessary, though it may be observed, by 
the way, that it would probably be found 
an effectual remedy in the worst cases of 
dyomenorrbeea, and in bleeding from month- 
ly determination on the inverted womb, 
oy the extirpation of this organ was re- 

ected, 

Sdly. The E-xtirpation of the Ovarian 
Cyst in Scirrhus, combined Br or 
in simple Dropsy.—This operation will, I 
am ded, come into use hereafter, in 





reasonable suspicion, that a bolder abd 
nal surgery than that which had hitherto 
prevailed, might not be unattended with 
success; and I thought, therefore, that I 
might be pardoned for endeavouring to draw 
the attention of the profession to the follow- 
ing operations, all, to appearance, not im- 
racticable, though not all of equal promise. 
n doing this, however, I deemed it my duty, 
in mentioning these operations, to state dis- 
tinctly what I now repeat, namely, that it 
is my design at present to recommend them 
to consideration merely, and not to practice, 
excepting, as observed before, in those cases 
in which abdominal surgery clearly contains 
the only remaining hope; cases in which 
we might wish the operation to be tried in 
our own instance, or in that of our nearest 
and dearest relatives. 
ist. 4 division of both the Fallopian 
Tubes, and even the removal of a small 
piece of them, so as to render them com- 
pletely impervious, a fit addition, appa- 
rently, to the Cesarian Overation, the 
danger of which it weuld scarcely in- 





certain cases properly selected, according 


to principles considered before. If the 
dropsical cyst be large and of long stend- 
ing, the removal will, most probably, be pre- 
vented by extensive adhesions: but if the 
cyst be sinall, containing (as in a case pub- 
lished by Nathan Smith) a few pints only, 
the adhesions will most probably te few and 
easily detached. It remains to be aseer- 
tained hereafter, to what extent adhesions 
in the abdomen wy be cut through, with- 
out danger to life. For myself, I acknow- 
ledge, that I should fear such an operation, 

Athly. The removal of a large circular 
piece of the Cyst in Ovarian Dropsy, when 
the Sac itseif cannot be exti d.—As 
rupture of the ovary has cured the disease 
spparently, by laying open the cyst, and, 
perhaps, by inducing inflammation, advan- 
tage might be expected from this operation, 
at least as a palliative, though other cysts 
would, no doubt, in many instances, gradu- 
ally renew the disease, 

Sthly. Zhe removal of the Cancerous 
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Womb, when the Ulceration first makes its 
G@ppearance.— Might not the womb be taken 
out above the sym habeas or throagh 
the outlet of the 1 Ifabove the sym- 
physis pete might not the head of the 
Vagina tied up, and might not the liga- 
ture be conveyed by needle into the vagina, 
0 as to hang out at the pudenda? All the 
parts about the cancerous womb, and the 
Vagina among the rest, are in such a dis- 
eased state, that I expect little from this 
» unless ny performed ; and 
» perhaps, Oziander’s operation of 
paring away the diseased surface of the 
ulcer might be prefetable, but really the 
effects of these malignant ulcerations are so 
deplorable, that I think the propriety of 
extirpating the womb in these cases ought 
certainly not to be lost sight of. 

Gthly. L.rctirpation of the Puerperal 
Uterus —When the cesarian operation is 
performed, or when a patient is evidently 
sinking after rupture of the womb, might 
not the whole uterus be taken away, espe- 
cially if inverted. Let it be remembered, 
that the wound formed by the extirpation 
of the womb, and which might, probably, 
be much reduced in extent by drawing the 
parts together with a ligature, would merely 
take place of a more formidable wound, that, 
I mean, formed in the womb by the cesa- 

operation, and which, by the opera- 
tion here pe , would, together with 
the uterus, be taken completely out of the 


body. No operation, perhaps, can be more 
unpromising, (shall I say more unjustifiable 


in the present state of our knowledge?) 
but I thought it proper to hint at it. Expe- 
rimeat on animals, rabbits for example, 
which have very large wombs, might be of 
use here ; the inverted womb has been four 
times exti with success, when reduced 
to the original dithensions ; and let me here 
take occasion to do an act of justice, by stat- 
ing, that in one of these four cases before 
stated, it was not Dr. Hull who extirpated 
the uterus, but Mr. Windsor, of Manches- 
ter, Dr. Hull kindly contributing his assist- 
ance. My friend Mr. Webber, of Yarmouth, 
extirpated the puerperal uterus when in a 
State of hal ang + this within fourteen 
or fifteen days after delivery: the woman 


recovered. 

7thly. Should the bladder give way into 
the peritoneal sac, and | have two prepara- 
tions of this accident, why should we not 
lay open the abdomen, tie up the bladder, 
dadesys the urine, and wash out the peri- 
toneum thorough’y by the injection of 
warm water? is operation would secure 
d chance of life, if the urine had not been 
Yong extravasated, say ubove an hour, 

we Small openings, with callous edges, 
through the neck of the bladder into the 
vagina, are cured in France (as I learn from 
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Mr. Travers) by the actual cautery. When 
the opening is larger, it may probably be 
c , in some cases, by ligature, without 
a bad symptom. Mr. Preston, one of my 
pupils, first suggested to me this Operation. 

Ohly. The injection of astringent into the 
peritoneum, or into ovarian cyst, has been 
proposed, in cases of dropsy, to check the 
exhalation. The experiments related in the 
memoir, give little encouragement to the 
trial of this operation, at least with the oak 
bark , or rather, in the present state of our 
knowledge, they render it altogether unjus - 
tifiable, 

10thly. In the rabbit I have often tied an 
abdominal artery, and then carried the liga- 
ture out of the abdomen, at the point where 
the artery lay, by means of a broad pointed 
needle, instead of drawing the thread forth 
at the wound. In operating on the haman 
body, would this expedient be advanta- 
geous, should further experience lead us to 
wish the ligature in all cases removed? I 
have, once or twice, weeks after operating, 
found the remains of a ligature which had 
been cut short, lying in the middle of a sac 
of puriform matter, and, to appearance, lay- 
ing the foundation of chronic disease. 

After the matter of this memoir had been 
read before the Medico-Chirurgical So- 
ciety of London, in the year 1823, Dr. Rit- 
zius, one of the supernumerary physicians 
to his Majesty the King of Sweden, chanc- 
ing to arrive in London, informed me, thet 
the complete removal of the cancerous womb 
had been, in his personal knowledge, per- 
formed on the Continent five times. All 
the patients recovered from the operation ; 
four of them, he said, were doing well 
several months afterwards ; and one died, 
not apparently in consequence of the injury 
inflicted by the operation, but, as was sap- 
posed, from the further progress of the dis- 
ease in the surrounding parts contiguous 
to the uterus. The womb was removed 
through the outlet of the pelvis. There 
was no hemorrhage requiring a ligature. 
Dr. Ritzius designs to publish these cases. 
The operator, at least in one or two in- 
stances, was a_M. Saiiter, of Constance, 
These cases suggest many reflections. 

Some years before the facts and inferences 
contained in the Researches were laid be- 
fore the public, in a letter addressed to a 
very prudent but enterprising surgeon, the 
late Mr. Henry Cline, I proposed for his 
consideration, whether it might not be pos- 
sible, in some cases, to extirpate the uterus 
when in a state of malignant ulceration, In 
this letter, shown to two of my more able 
surgical friends, some reasons were assigned 
why it was deemed not improper that the 
attempt should be made; his ature 
decease, however, which I, for one, shall 
always regard as a serious loss to our art, 


Me 
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put an end to all hopes of his help in this 
matter, Having, however, at length laid in 
fact and inference a foundation for this for- 
midable undertaking, and feeling persuaded 
that, in some few cases, at least, a life 
~— now and then be saved by extirpation, 
I determined to take the operation into 
my own hands, on a proper occasion, and 
the more willingly, because it seemed ra- 
ther to require obstetric dexterity than that 
of the Bmw surgeon, and | have now 
operated in four cases, and four cases only, 
of which the results are before the profession, 
Of these cases, as appears from statements 
already given, one was followed by recovery 
beyond my hopes, though the woman is 
since dead, and three proved fatal; one in 
the course of two or three hours after the 
completion of the operation; one in the 
course of four or five hours; and one not 
till nine-and-thirty hours had elapsed after 
the uterus had been taken away. Of these 
three failures, one was in a manner hope- 
less from the first, though, under all cireum- 
stances, and at the express and urgent de- 
sire of the patient, it seemed but right to 
give the only remaining chance; one, 
namely, that in which the patient survived 
for thirty-nine hours, was a failure of en- 
couraging kiud, for the case, during a good 
part of the time, manifested many hopefal 
symptoms ; and one, viz., the last in which 
1 operated, and with more dexterity and 
readiness than in the preceding cases, con- 
siderably obscured my expectations, never 
very sanguine, by proving fatal within some 
four or five hours after the extirpation was 
completed, although, previously to the ope- 
ration, it appeared, both to my medical 
friends and myself, that all the apparent cir- 
cumstances were auspicious and highly con- 
ducive to success. Not to mention the suc- 
cessful operations performed, as I am told, by 
M. Saiiter, of Constance, nor the success- 
ful case at Liverpool, the favourable event 
of one of the four cases, namely, that of Mrs. 
Moulden, demonstrates that there is some 
soundness in the principles of abdominal 
surgery, which have already been laid be- 
fore you. In the present state of our know- 
ledge in these matters, should judgment be 
taken from the result, the surest method of 
estimation in a practical science like ours, 
1 do not think that any man, in whom enter- 
prise and prudence are combined, can rea- 
sonably condemn of temerity an operation 
which, to say the least, has in its very in- 
fancy been followed by the recovery of one 
patient out of four labouring under this tre- 
mendous disease. For myself, I may, per- 
haps, be allowed to remark, that the success 
of uterine extirpation has very far exceeded 
my own most sanguine expectation—“ all 
“the parts about the cancerous womb, and 
** the vagina among the rest, are in such a 
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“ diseased state, that I expect little from 
« this operation, unless early performed, and 
“then, perhaps, Oziander’s e nt of 
“ paring away the diseased of the 
«« ulcer, might be preferable ; but 1 think the 
“ propriety of extirpating the womb in these 
“cases ought certainly not to be lost sight 
*« of—I may be ed, perhaps, for en- 
** deavouring to draw the notice of the pro- 
“* fession to the following operations, all to 
“ appearance feasible, though Wy no means 
ad all of equal promise, stating, distinctly, at 
“ the same time, that my design, at t, 
“is to recommend them to consideration 
“« merely, and not to practice, except as ob- 
served above, in cases otherwise despe- 
** rate.” 

Such was the language used in the 
“ Researches” already cited before the 
operation had been performed, and I have 
deemed it a duty to cite the passage, as it 
may, I trust, be admitted, that it not 
bear about it the marks of temerity, more 
especially when it follows a narration of 


observations and experiments, painfully col- 
lected, in order to form a ground-work 
which the operation might rest. 


—_—— — Facies non omnibus una, 

Nec diversa tamen qualis decet esse 

sororum ; 

Enterprise and rashness may, perhaps, be 
éonsanguineous, and at first glance they = 
pear to bear a great resemblance to eac 
Other ; in reality, however, they are as diffe- 
rent from each other as vice and virtue ; 
and while I hope that the one may never 
be wanting in the Borough schools, our 
institutions will, I trust, always remain as 
free as hitherto from the just imputation of 

the other. 

Admitting, then, that there are cases of 
malignant disorganisation, in which the 
extirpation of the diseased may not 
unreasonably be recommended, it behoves us 
uext to consider what are the cases in which 
the operation may be administered, and 
what are those cases in which there is no 
reasonable hope of its being performed with 
success. Now, in the present state of our 
experience, I deem it unwise to operate if 
the system is originally unfavourable for 
the higher operations of surgery—if the 
habit exhibit the marks of malignant ca- 
chexy—if the inguinal, and therefore, in all 
probability, the lumbar, glands are affected 
with enlargement and induration—if the 
scirrhous hardness have extended itself to 
the rectum or the bladder—if, together 
with the uterus, more than one quarter of 
the vagina is involved in the scirrhous 
changes—if the traces of decided ovarian 
enlargement are observable, or if the womb 
and parts connected are immoveably fixed 
in the pelvic cavity, so that, under exami- 
nation, they cannot be made to change their 
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of the finger; 

easily ascertained on 

by a competent investi- 

on the other hand, the 

t mature of the disease is indis- 

pu , and the constitution is originally 
of a kind favourable to operation, if malig- 
nant cachexy is not strongly marked, if the 
inguinal glands and the mamme are on the 
whole healthy, if the disorganisation is con- 
fined to the womb, and the contiguous parts 
of the vagina, if, as generally there is, 
reason to believe that there is no dangerous 
change of structure in the ovaries, liver, 
spleen, kidneys, omentum, or other viscera ; 
and if the diseased mass is moveable, and 
if there is reason to hope that the whole 
may be removed entire by the knife, then I 
conceive the operation may not without 
good reason be suggested to the friends of 
the patient, with an honest declaration at 
the time, that it is necessarily attended with 
great and uncertain danger, on the one 
hand, although on the other, it contains in 
it the only remaining hope of life. Death 
is before the patient, disease is behind her ; 
the operation in question, lays open a side 
issue of escape, but strait is the gate, [ 
grieve to think it, and few there be who 
go in thereat. For heaven’s sake, or if 
there be any stronger obtestation, and for 
the honour of our art, which ought to be 
searcely less sacred to us, beware of sup- 
ing a uterus, healthy upon the whole, to 

in a state of malignant disorganisation ; 
beware of attempiing to remove the uterus, 
merely because it is of large size and af, 
fected with the indolent scirrhus, diffused or 
tubercular, as before described, for these 
scirrhosities are not of the malignant kind, 
and in them, therefore, such an operation 
would be totally unjustifiable; beware of 
delaying the operation till the scirrbus 
and the habit are so far diseased as to 


leave no hope of success from the opera- 
tion; beware again of attempting the re- 
moval of the uterus, unless the ulceration 


is begun, and indeed unless the life of the 
patient is already brought into such danger, 
that there is no reasonable hope that it 
will be prenaeee beyond four or five 
months ; beware of attempting the opera- 
tion, if the constitution seem to be origi- 
nally unequal to the shock, or if it be broken 
up by a ly marked and malignant 
cachexy; or,if other disease, visceral or tho- 
racic, may be suspected ; and on no account 
let the patient be over persuaded to submit 
to the operation, whether by the surgeon or 
her friends ; but operate in those cases only, 
in which a free unforced assent is given. 
In the present state of our information, it 
requires some skill to perform pA ; but = 
per still greater is required to select 
penn gue A it is fitting ; 1 am fearful, I 
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am j of here; and i one con- 
Satamons have withheld me from using 
my humble endeavour to support and im- 
prove this part of surgery, it would have 
been the melancholy foreboding, that the 
abuse of this operation, like that of ob- 
stetric instruments, might ultimately con- 
vert into the bane of the sex, that which was 
designed to have given them help in their 
last extremity. Beware, lastly, of under- 
taking these operations, unless you are very 
competent to the undertaking. As the opera- 
tion is performed at present, the obstetric sur- 
geon is perhaps of all the best qualified for 
the undertaking, by his previous pursuits ; nor 
am I surprised that the general surgeon, habi- 
tuated to operate under the guidance of the 
eye, should feel some little repugnance to 
perform an operation in which it is the touch, 
not vision, which must be our principal 
guide. 

When extirpation is fo be performed, it is 
proper that the operator should thoroughly 
consider the difficulties and dangers of the 
operation before he takes up the knife. Now 
so far as a judgment may be formed in the 
present state of our infurmation, the prin- 
cipal dangers consist in a risk of hemorrhagy, 
arisk of collupse from the narcotic shock 
produced by the removal of the parts, a risk 
ef the protrusion of the intestines, a risk of 
wounding parts contiguous to the uterus, as 
the ureters, the bladder, the rectum, the 
folds of small intestines. Of these dangers, 
I am not sure that they are inseparable 
from extirpation, a skilful operator may, 
{ conceive, generally avoid wounding ac- 
cidentally contiguous parts which he is de- 
sirous to avoid: when the operation is 
performed quietly and with due dexterity, I 
presume, that protrusion of the intestines 
is very rare; nor ought we, I conceive, to 
despair too hastily of contriving means to 
command the hemorrhagy, which in no one 
instance hitherto, so far as I know, has been 
clearly shown to have occasioned death, 
though opinions may differ here. The nar- 
cotic shock, communicated by the removal 
of the parts, seems to be nearly allied to 
those collapses which arise from other inju- 
ries of large or important parts of the body, 
as laceration of the uterus, rupture of the 
stomach or the bowels, blows upon the head 
or the like; and although these shocks 
seem to be in some degree inseparable from 
the operation, much, perhaps, may be done 
to diminish them. Now, there are, 1 think, 
two parts of the operation by which the 
whole system is principally shaken; the 
division of the connexions, by which the dis- 
eased parts are fixed in the pelvis, and the 
subsequent abstraction or withdrawing of 
the uterus, in those cases in which effortis 
requisite. That part of the shock which is 
occasioned by the latter cause, may probably 
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be obviated altogether, by improving the 
method of ure ; Lo an pert hich 
results from the division of the uterine con- 
nexions, seems to be inseparable from the 
operation, excepting in so far as we can 
sustain the system against it; as, for exam- 
ple, by putting the patient under the influ- 
ence of opium before the operation, (a hint 
which I received from Mr. Webber,) and by 
administering spirit during its progress, and 
immediately afterwards, should the failure 
of the pulse seem really to require it. 

With respect to the method of extirpat- 
ing, it may be observed, that different ope- 
rators may, at present, prefer different modes 
of proceeding, and with good reason, a me- 
thod being good or bad, in these cases, ac- 
cording to the aptitudes of the surgeon ; for 
these things are relative. It is much to be 
wished, that in all cases the different parts 
of the operation might be brought under 
view ; nor do I yet despair of this; the ge- 
neral surgeon would, | presume, of preference 
remove the parts by incision above the sym- 
physis, and a facility would thus be afforded 
for ascertaining the state of the abdominuel 
viscera ; but I suspect it will be found at 
last, that it is through the outlet of the 
pelvis, that the parts may be removed with 
the fairest prospect of success. My own 
method of removing the diseased structure, 
is given at large in the history of the ope- 
ration on Mrs. Moulden, to which I must 
refer you ; for the convenience of both fac- 
tions, it has been liberally 
Editors, in Tue Laycer and 
to that account it may be sufficient for the 
present to add, that in performing the ope- 
ration, | should make my election according 
to the position of the fi uteri, bet 
oe wpe and antiversion ; that is, if the 

ndus, as generally, lay upon the symphy- 
sis pubis, I would ite Wdowe © feck, 
along the neck of the bladder ; it was thus 
that I removed the womb in my first case ; 
or if, on the other hand, the us were 
erect, or lying upon the rectum, (an acci- 
dent of rare occurrence,) or if I found, as 
the operation proceeded, that the fundus 
might be easily retroverted and brought 
down along the rectum, I should prefer thie 
mode, and it was thus that the uterus was 
removed in Mrs. Moulden’s case. 





When we meet again I shall conclude the 
subject. 


ge Be ho corpus 
he Gazette ; 
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RESEARCHES ON THE ANATOMY OF THE 
BRAIN. 


By Dr. Fovitre. 
( Concluded from p. 109.) 


ANATOMICAL SECTION. 

Tux spinal marrow is composed of two 
symmetrical portions, in each of which we 
perceive three distinct bundles, or columns ; 
an anterior, a posterior, and @ middle. On 
their exterior are two orders of insertion of 
nerves, and within each of the lateral halves, 
which are united by a commissure of medul- 
lary matter, we find a line of cineritious 
matter. The size of the spinal marrow is 
most cansiderable at the upper part of the 
cervical portion, where it takes the name 
of medulla oblongata, -_ presents several 
distinct enlargements ; most important 
of these are the corpora a which 
decussate at the upper part, the corpora 
olivaria, the corpene ecrtieamsiay a the 
corpora pyramidelia posteriora. part 
of these enlargements is prolonged into the 
brain, another into the corpora quadrige- 
mina, and a third into the cerebellum. da 

The corpora pyramidalia anteriora are 
only parts in which there is an evident de- 
eussation of fibres. 

The cerebellum is the continuation of the 
rectiforme, which meeting with and 
confounding itself with the bundle = ner- 
vous matter designated by the name 
cessus ad testes, and with the larger tans 
die proceeding from the tuber annulare, 
forms a mass at first somewhat roanded, 
but which soon expands into a fibrous plane, 
which, extending from within outwards, 
reaches the ¢ineritious matter at the cir- 
cumference; then, expanding itself both 
above and below into a white and very fine 
layer, it lines the cineritious matter, accom- 
modating itself to all its folds, which ere 
te to the two surfaces of the 

formed 5 Ae concurrence of 
three nervous bundles, as already men- 
tioned. One part of this plane is reflected 
backwards from without, inwards towards 
the median line, and with its fellow, forms 
within the substance of the processus ver- 
miformis, a commisaure analogous to the 

callosum 


— of the cerebrum. e 
us the three 
tute the crus cere 


nee which consti- 
Iti, penetrate the me- 
dullary matter of the cerebellum, and, lin- 
ing it with a surface of white matter, are 


envel it as the stem of a young 
chathpignon is by its cap. Reil had 
seen a part of this arrangement. 

The corpora quadrigemina receive from 
the medulla oblongata two bundles of fibres, 
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which are easily traced to the corpora oli- 
varia. 


Lastly, the cerebrum receives, through 
the intervention of its crura, the remaining 
bundles of fibres which enter into the com- 

ition of the medulla, Each crus cerebri 
is composed of two distinct bundles of fibres. 
One of these is the continuation of one of 
the anterior pyramids of the medulla oblon- 
gata, which, decussating with its fellow at 

part, and passing from behind 
crosses at right angles the trans- 
verse fibres of the tuber anuulare, before 
which they are so disposed as to form a 
sort of groove. The posterior bundle, of 
which | have next to speak, is lodged in 
this groove, and completes the cylinder of 
the crus cerebri. This posterior bundie of 
the crus cerebri, proceeding from the pos- 
terior part of the medulla without decussat- 
ing with its fellow, passes over the superior 
transverse fibres of the tuber annulare on 
which its inferior surface rests, whilst its 
superior forms the floor of the fourth ven- 
tricle. 

Throughout the whole extent of the 
crus, properly so called, these two bundles, 
though more and more closely appfoximat- 
ing, femain, nevertheless, distant, beiog 
separated by a black substance, the locus 
niger. ‘Vhey proceed nearly parallel to each 
other till they diverge in the corpora striata 
and thalami nervorum opticoram, and form 
a plane of which ail the rays tend towards 
the curved line which limits the corpore 
striata and thalami on the outer side. 

At this point, to which we have traced 
the radiating fibres of the crus cerebri, we 
find the commencement of a different ar- 
rangement: but before speaking of this, it 
will be proper clearly to define whence we 
are to set out. 

The fibrous expansion of the crus, forms 
im the substance of the corpus striatum and 
thalamus, a large plane, direeted obliquely 
outwards and upwards. This plane sepe- 
rates the cineritious matter of the corpus 
striatum into two nearly equal portions, of 
which the one rests on the superior face of 
the , and is that which we see project- 
ing into the ventricle ; the other, placed be- 
neath the plane, is, as it were, lost in the 
mass of the hemisphere. ‘his broad plane 
of the corpus striatum and.optic thalamus, 
or, in other words, the expansion of the 
crus cerebri, presents nearly the figure of a 
triangle, bounded by two straight lines and 
a curved one; the two straight lines are the 
two sides of the crus, the curved line is the 
boundary of the corpus and thalamus to the, 
outer side of the ventricle. It is to this | 
curved line, as to a circumference, tha® the 
radiating fibres of the crus are directed. 
This line, the imaginary limit of the expan- 
sion of the crus, we assume as the 
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origin of other parts, which we are now 
about to examine. From this line, on the 
outer side, there proceed three perfectly 
distant planes or layers, placed one above 
another at their origin, whence each pur- 
sues a particular course. 


ist Plane.—The superior plane, which, 
on account of its distinction, we may call the 
plane of the ventricle; or the plane of the 
corpus callosum, arising from the curved 
line before mentioned, mounts on the outer 
side of the corpus striatum and thalamus, to 
which it is applied, having, in the first part 
of its course, a nearly vertical direction. It 
forms a slight convexity outwards, and then 
bending inwards horizontally towards the me- 
dian line, unites with its fellow, with which it 
concurs to form the corpus callosum. Thus 
the corpus callosum, as a whole, repre- 
sents a roof, of which the sides, proceeding 
from tlre plane of the corpus striatum and 
thalamus, are continuous with the crura ce- 
rebri, and bave nothing to do with the he- 
mispheres properly so called. In other 
words, the corpus callosum is a true com- 
missure of the crura cerebri. But do its 
fibres pass from one side to the other across 
the median line? Is there upon this line an 
anastomosis of fibres! These are questions 
to which my examination of this part have 
not yet enabled me to reply. 


¢d Plane.— Immediately beneath the 
pase which we have just examined, and 
rom the same line, is separated a second 
plane, which, from its destination, we shall 
be warranted in calling the plane of the he- 
misphere. This plane, at first uscending 
parallel to that of the corpus callosum, to 
which itis applied in the first part of its 
course, afterwards quits that plane where 
it is reflected inwards, and continuing in a 
nearly vertical direction, reaches the cine- 
ritious matter of the convolutions along the 
curved line, at which the couvex exterzal, 
aod the flat internal surfaces of the hemi- 
sphere, meet each other ; that is to say, it 
reaches the most elevated part of the hemi- 
sphere along its whole length. 

Both to the inner and the outer side of 
its insertion, this plane is expanded beneath 
the gray matter, which it lines in the form 
of a white layer, of which the fibrous struc- 
ture is not nearly so evident as is that of the 
plane itself. ‘This expansion follows all the 
folds of the gray substance, and, conjointly 
with it, constitutes the convolutions which 


| are applied to the two surfaces of the plane 


of the hemisphere, 

When this plane is examined on its up- 
per surface, we see fibres, of which all the 
bundles radiate towards the circumference, 
where they are inserted, and converge to- 
wards the expansion of the crura, of which 
its fibres are evidently the continuation. 
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3d Plane.—Beneath this of thea section of quite the upper part of the 
hemisphere, but still arising the same’ spinal chord of au infant. e are 
line, there proceeds a third plane, of raed An important observation may be made 
extent than the two preceding, and taking with the brain of a child of two or three 
quite a different direction. This plane, im-| years of aye. A transverse vertical section, 
mediately after its emersion from the origin; at the part opposite. to the- coronal suture, 


common to it and to the two firet-mentioned | 
planes, descends to the outer side of the) 
inferior half of the gray substance of the| 
corpus striatum, invests it below, and, ad-— 
vancing inwards, meets the corresponding | 
plane from the opposite side, and ascend- | 
ing in juxta-position with it on the median 
line, forms the septum lucidum of the ven- 
tricles. 

Itis net all the fibres of this plane which 
go directly to the septum lucidum. A con- 
siderable portion passes backwards, of which 
some form an expansion, belonging specially 
to the temporal lobe; whilst others reach 
the large extremity of the cornu Ammonis, | 
and becoming continuous with the corpus 
fimbriatum, pass into the fornix, and thusd 
form another communication with the sep. 
tum lucidum. 

I have too much consideration for the 
time of the Academy of Sciences, to allow | 





mical details, and now proceed to the e 


displays the arrangement above described. 
Simple but well-defined white lines mark 
the central cylinder, analogous to the spinal 
marrow, and indicate the course of each of 


the three planes, which are not to be dis- 
tinguished in the adult brain, until they 
have been artificially separated. 


Physiological Section. 

It follows as a consequence of the single 
analogy which | have pointed out, that to 
the central part of the brain must be attri- 
buted functions analogous to those of. the 
spinal chord, and that the outer parts of the 
brain must be regarded as devoted to the 
special functions of the brain itself. The 
plane of the hemispheres being to 
the spinal nerves, will, in this view, be re- 
garded as the medium of reciprocal commu- 
nication between the central and the cir- 


These physiological conjectures, which 


myself to enter more minutely into angato- ,Cumferent parts of the brain, 


mination of the combination and mutual re- 
lation of the parts, to the consideration of, 
which, the preceding facts naturally leads. »4 

If when we have separated all the planesy, 
so as to see their reciprocal relations, we 
make a transverse vertical section of the 
brain at that part which corresponds to the 
coronal suture, we may observe at the cen- 
tre of this section a surface of two inches in 
diameter, which nearly resembles the sec- 
tion of a cylinder. The circumference of 
this cylinder, which is slightly hollowed 
both above and below, is entirely composed 
of medullary matter. About the middle of 
its thickness we see on each side a large 
white surface, above and below which are 
two gray surfaces. The planes of the 
hemispheres extend to the right and left 
from the sides of this cylinder, and do not 
exceed two lines in thickness. If we com- 
pare this section with a transverse section 
of the spinal marrow, we cannot help being 
struck with the remarkable analogy which 
exists between the spinal marrow and the 
central part of the brain. In both, the ex- 
ternal part is extremely white; in both 
there are four gray surfaces separated by 
medullary matter, the proportion of which, 
it is true, differs in the two cases, but the 
analogy is preserved in the arrangement. 
Lastly, the nerves which rise from each 
side of the spinal chord are represented by 
the plane of the hemispheres, which we may 
consider as a series of nerves in close appo- 
sition, This avalogy is by far the most 
striking when the comparison is made with 





+ 


we have noticed as simply resulting from 
atomical structure, acquire a vast ad- 
tional importance when they are taken in 
gonjunction with innumerable facts, which 
prove that the derangements to be observed 


jo the brains of those who have laboured 


under mental alienation, (without complica- 
tion,) are constautly to be found on the sur- 
face of the organ, that is, in the cineritious 
matter of the convolutions. At the same 
time it is generally known that: those dis- 
eases of the brain which more particularly 
affect motion, have their seat in the median 
or internal parts. These observations ob- 
viously support the analogy which I have 
pointed outas existing between the brain and 
spinal chord. I must not allow myself to 
énter into longer details on this peint, but 
proceed to cousider the influence which the 
knowledge of this anatomical structure of 
the brain may have un the pathology of this 
organ. 


Pathological Part. 


It is evident that the better we are ac- 
quainted with the structure of an organ in 
its healthy state, the more capable shall we 
be of appreciating the alterations which it 
may undergo. In other words, healthy 
anatomy is the true basis of morbid anatomy, 
The observations which I have collected 
show the importance of this general truth, 
in relation to the brain in particular, 

The separation of all the planes of which 
[ have spoken, is easily effected in healthy 
brain. In young children they may be said 
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to be simply in juxta-position. We re- 
mark in the ianoedl between Geure tte 
layer of very fine, extremely soft, and highly 
vascular cellular i 


the bred : 
to ———- the planes. They were as inti- 
mately adherent as the pleura pulmonalis to 
the pleura costalis, after inflammation of the 
surfaces ; and the attempt to separate them 
had invariably the effect of tearing them. 
How was this alteration to be recognised, 
when the structure on which its existence 
depends was unknown? and how often, 
from this very cause, have diseased brains 
been examined without the slightest trace of 
derangement having been discovered? But 
I must suspend these very summary con- 
siderations, which 1 bave brought forward 
rather to set forth the advantages which 
may accrue to the science of medicine, from 
a more exact k e of the anatdémy of 
the brain, than to make known those which 
I have myself derived from it. 
Recapitulation. 

The crus cerebri is composed of two bun- 
dies of fibres expanded in the corpus stria- 
tum and thalamus’ nervi optici into a larger 
plane, which radiates from the crus, taken 
as the ceatre, towards the hemisphere re- 
garded as the circumference. This plane, 
which we may consider as the origin of the 
different parts which follow, is divided into 
three secondary layers or es, having an 
arrangement which may compared to 
three petals of an iris held together between 
the fingers, two of the petals turning their 
concavity upwards, and the third turning its 
concavity downwards. ‘Ihe superior of these 

lanes forms with its fellow the corpus cal- 
ee which may be regarded as the com- 
missure of the crura. The middle plane 
belongs exclusively to the hemisphere, and 
the inferior belongs to the septum lucidum, 
the temporal lobe, and the cornu ammonis. 
The central parts of the brain present, in 
their stracture, a striking analogy to the 
spinal chord, and, as I believe, ought to 
be considered as its superior termination ; 
an opinion which has already been adopted 
by many authors. ‘The plane of the hemi- 

! I consid be anal to the 





spinal nerves; and the cineritious matter of 
the convolutions | regard as constituting the 
essential part of the cerebrum. ‘These ana- 
tomical data appear to lead to several phy- 
siological probabilities, which pathological 
observations appear to confirm. 


structure, which is proba- | tage 


tions of which this organ 
ject. 
A. Fovitie. 


Concluding Remarks of the Report to the 
Academy of Sciences. 


The principal fact which the author brings 
forward, and which tends more and more to 
prove, that within the assemblage of the 
vertebra of the head, the nervous system is 
composed of a central part, the prolongation 
of the spinal marrow, and of ganglia, and 
further, that the crus cerebri is composed of 
three planes or orders of fibres, one of which 
passing inwards forms the corpus callosum, 
appears to us to be placed beyond a doubt, 
at least with respect to the human subject. 
We must, however, confess that we have 
not been able to see so clear a demonstra- 
tion in the brains of some of the mammifera 
which we have examined.* 

We are thus compelled on this point to 
renounce the opision of Drs. Gall and Spurz- 
heim, who consider the corpus callosum as 
composed of converging fibres, and forming 

[the commissure of the two hemispheres. 
We may assure ourselves of the state of the 
tase by a very simple process. It consists 
ineseparating the two hemispheres from 
above, and gently passing the finger under 
the edge which the flat vertical surface pre- 
sents to the corpus callosum, into what has 
sometimes been called the ventricle. We 
thus readily arrive at the line of separation 
between the two upper planes, one of which 
passes inwards, and the other vertically up- 
wards, into the hemisphere. It appears to 
us, however, that it is impossible to make 
this se’ tion, without some rupture taking 
place en the two parts; but this may 
possibly depend on strong adhesions occa- 
sioned by the disorganisation of the mem- 
brane of separation. We may likewise 
easily show these different planes by making 
the vertical section above described, oppo- 
site to the situation of the coronal suture, 
through the brain of a young infant. We 
may even perceive between the two inferior 
planes a trace of cineritious matter, pointing 
out their separation ; and by merely blow- 





* Since this report was written, I have had 
the advantage of seeing the brains of several 
of these animals examined by Dr. Foville ; 
and with the precautions which he had then 
| employed, the existence of the three planes 
| was most readily and satisfactorily shown, 
although, as Blainville remarks, this poiat 
| was at one time not so easily effected.— 
i? Hopoxiy, 
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ing of them at this part, we are sometimes 

= to effect their detachment from each 
Tr. 

We consider this part of Dr. Foville’s 
paper as worthy of the utmost attention of 
the anatomist. We think that the idea of 
regarding the middle plane of the crus cere- 
bri as analogous to the nerves of the spinal 
marrow, and as losing itself in the cine- 
ritious matter of the convolutions, is happy, 
and in harmony with what we know of that 
part of the ganglionic nervous system which 
is furnished with external apparatus. It is 
also corroborated by the anatomical obser- 
vations of Dr. Foville. 

It to us that the course which this 
anatomist has taken, is the only one which 
can lead to any certain results; since he 
makes his anatomical and pathological re- 
searches keep pace with each other, and 
has already begun to systematize some parts 
in the anatomy of the brain, in conjunctiou 
with its functions, both in the state of health 
and disease. In this attempt be has, per- 
haps, been more successful than any one 
who has preceded him. 

But as we know that this anatomist has 
already obtained an insight, perhaps equally 
interesting, into other important parts of 
the cerebral portion of the nervous system, 
and as this system requires to be ‘ed as 
a whole, in order to confirm the particu 
which may have been discovered, we shall 
confine ourselves to the recommendation, 
that the Academy strongly encourage Dr. 
Foville to pursue bis researches with cau- 
tion, and to avail himself of the light of 
pre poor anatomy; and that he be ad- 
vised not to hasten the publication of any 
observations, until they appear to himself to 
be placed completely beyond doubt, and to 
be susceptible of the most rigorous demon- 
stration. They serve science poorly who 
evcumber ber with ill-prepared materials, 
however copious and specious they may be. 
These considerations slone have diverted 
us from a conclusion in favour of publishing 
Dr. Foville’s Researches on the Brain, so 
far as they have been communicated to us, 
amongst the collections of the Academy, of 
which they appear to us perfectly worthy, 
on the double ground of their own interest, 
and of the good faith with which they have 
been brought forward. 


Doumentit, and 


D. pe Brarnvitre (the 
Reporter). 


(Signed) 


Certified asa true copy, 


G. Cuvier, 
Perpetual Secretary, Counsellor of 
State, &c. 


OF HORSES’ FEET. 
NON*EXPANSION OF HORSES’ FEET. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sin,—My communication, inserted in 
your v le Journal, No, 287-9, of the 
result of some experiments relating to the 
i ore eT end collapsing power 

horses’ , which I tried, in conse- 
quence of a statement in the Ma- 
gazine, has excited a most virulent and per- 
sonal attack against me, from the pen of @ 
Mr. Charles Clark, who styles himself a 
veterinary , though his name does 
not appear in the annual list published by 
the Hoyal Veterinary College. The fects 
which 1 stated, he has not attempted to in« 
validate, except by gratuitous assertions, by 
tude vituperation, and oblique insinuations, 
unfavourable to my professional character, 
and the motives of my communication. | can 
ouly account for this acrimonious violence, 
by the contempt which I unluckily evinced 
for theorists and book-makers, whose igno< 
rance and inexperience have done more to re< 
tard the of the veterinary art, than 
all the prejudices of smiths aud put 

ther: but “* let the gall’d jade wince.” 
I did not seek this controversy, nor shall -I 
persevere in it further then a just regard 
to my professional character and veracity 
require. I am free to acknowledge my lite- 
tary deficiencies, and do not pretend to com~ 
pete with hacknied writers, whose profes~ 
sional avocations fortunately leave them so 
much leisure fur composition. As for me, 
I am otherwise employed, and have no oc- 
casion to seek any surreptitious stage to 
exhibit upon, or write myself into practice. 
I will, however, venture to tell these gen- 
tlemen, that invective is neither an answer 
to fact, nor a support to baseless theory. 
The experiments which I detailed to you 
and your readers, were performed with » 
view to ascertain whether, eccording to the 
statement of ‘‘ Nubia” in the Sporting Ma- 
gazine, a horse's foot really collapsed and 
expanded the one-eighth of an inth. The 
same writer says, that they were performed 
on a mare standing guiety in her stall. Bat 
now, it seems, they can only be fairly tried 
on a horse going rapidly along the road! 
This is truly an ingenious subterfuge, and 
a happy method of throwing a stumbling~ 
block in the way of a simple and expe- 
riment. Your correspondent, indeed, seems 
to think, that none but himself and his con- 
nexions have any right to try such experi<- 
ments. Yet I have the “ effrontery” to 
mointain, that the transcendent abilities of 
Mr. Bracy Clark, aided by my Lord Mor- 
ton’s acumen, are not required for the accu- 
rate measurement of a horse's foot with cal- 





lipers on or off the ground, with weight om 
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tion ; I accordingly availed myself of it, and 
measured 


y the foot when 
up ia the hand and “ collapsed,” and 
the impression of it made on the soft ground, 
when the animal was going at the top of her 
speed, =e not the slightest difference Rn 
pe ible in that of the foot which 
we come in a with the shoe, 
whatever might have been the case with the 
side cartilages, whose action I never meant 
to deny. It is useless to talk of parts for the 
of any function, the exercise of 
which cannot be proved by well authenti- 
cated experiment. We have, indeed, this 
gentleman's gratuitous assertion, that the 
much-talked-of quality in question was ap- 
parent to my Lord Morton and Mr. Bracy 
Clark ; but we are totally left in the dark as 
to the way in which its existence was de- 
mon To this I can only oppose the 
testimony of many, in whose presence | 
have measured the feet of several horses, 
and who, without disparagement to the 
great mechanical skill of the eminent perso- 
nages just mentioned, I would yet venture 
to rank much higher on the seore of practi- 
cal attainments. Mr. Clark would insinuate, 
that I had measured the feet of cart horses 
and colts only, It is vain to state facts to 
those whose preconceived theories and iute- 
rested views they must subvert and disap- 
point. But to you, Sir, and every candid 
reader, I declare, that the measurement of 
such feet was only adduced as a collateral 
support, to what had been already clearly 
established, on as perfect and full grown 
feet as Nature ever formed. 

I would now most willingly drop the sub- 
ject, or hold hard! had not certain questions 
been addressed to me, which might mislead 
superficial observers, were | to leave them 
unanswered. Before I proceed to them, it 
is as well to remark, that much confusion 
often arises from errors in nomenclature. 
To this source may be traced much of the 
quackery and humbug with which the world 
has been mystified on this subject, as well as 
many others. I would beg to submit, that 
in the present case, the terms ‘“ expansion 
and contraction” might be much better ex- 
changed for growth and absorption, for 
these last are the processes which actually 
take place ia the feet of horses. 

Now to the queries: ‘‘ Did he never see 
a horse come up from grass, with feet one- 
half, or three-quarters of aninch wider than 


before 1" j but not 

old horw: but the 
growth of new, precisely as the human nail 
grows! “ Did he never see the heels of a 
shoe rubbed bright?” I have long known 
that shoes, cially when the ing at 
the heels, Pagy visor t rw heres detached 
from the foot, will become bright imme 
diately under, and where they come in con- 
tact with the crust, from its downward pres- 
sure, but not one atom beyond it, which 
would be the case, did this contractile and 
expansive power really exist. As to the 
stuff” about the nails, they are always 
placed sufficiently in the fore part of the 
foot, to admit of this contraction and dilatae 
tion, did they exist any where but in the 
‘* perceptions and conclusions of theorists.” 

I am next asked, “‘ Did he never.see a 
foot collapsing and expanding with an ex- 
pansion shoe on?” and, of course, fixed on 
by eight or nine nails immediately round, 
and on each side of the rivet!* J] answer, 
No! Nor did any other man. 

The forcible compression of the heels 
together upon the frog, by which a portion 
of the sensible frog and parts within the 
foot are displaced, but which resume their 
original form when the pressure is removed, 


I answer, 


|no more proves a naturally expansive and 


contractile power in those parts, than press- 
ing the human knuckles into a small space 
and then releasing them, proves that the 
are constantly dilating and collapsing. This 
resumption of the original form of the foot, 
which Mr. Clark considers so decidedly 
conglusive in favour of his theory, but which, 
as I have proved, lends it no support whate 
ever, may be as easily ascertained with the 
shoe | have described in No. 289, as with 
this newly-christened “ expansion” shoe, 
which, after all, is only the old shoe for all 
fect of Gueriniere.t 





* It was very pertivently observed to me 
the other day, by a frieud who happened to 
see one of these newly-ca/led expansion 
Shoes, that placing a rivet at the toe, and 
then driving the nails round it, was some- 
thing like putting a bolt into a lock, and 
then soldering it up! 

t Ecole de Cavalerie, Paris, 1733, par 
M. de la Gueriniere, Ecuyer du Roy. Chap, 
vii. p. 46, 

“Ily a quatre sortes de fer en usage, 
savoir le fer ordinaire, le fer 4 pantoufle, le 
fer 4 demi pantouffe, et le fer a lonette, Il 
y em 4 encore un cinquiéme, qu’on appelle 
fer a tous pieds, qui se plie au milieu de 
la pince, se largit et se serre seloo la forme 
du pied. Ons’en sert en voyage quand un 
cheval a perdu son fer,” 

The plates representing this, and other 
shoes, are in a very good state of preser- 
vation. A good copy may be seea in the 
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deny this doctrine 
I maintain that 
ways of the same 
ground, in action or at 
supposed to consider it 
ite. I yield to no man 
its wonderful structure and 
I pon A asked, what office I assign to 
the frog? The horse’s hoof, so far from 
being * cleft,” or “divided,” is a horny 
box, or covering, to the sensible parts of 
which the foot is attached; of these the 
frog, formed of highly-elastic materials, is 
&@ most important part when its functions, 
on meeting the ground, are not interfered 
with. One of these is to break the con- 
cussion the foot would otherwise sustain, 
and als, by its upward and lateral action, 
against the side cartilages, where the ex- 
pansion really takes place, to keep the horn, 
as it is secreted, in the form which was 
intended by nature. Such is the office of 
the frog. . 
The shoe which I recommended, and which 
I use, seems especially to have excited 
Mr.Clark’s splenetic animadversion. After 
what I stated in my last communication, 
and which cannot be controverted, all I 
shall say at present is, that doubtless, as 
he gains experience, and comes to see.mat- 
ters as they are viewed by the first practiced: 
veterinarians, this shoe will then appear 
to him as it does to them. It is so troauin 
ptinciple, s0 easy of application, so truly 


consonant with the anatomy and economy, terpre 


of the foot, that it must ever remain the 
model of a perfect horse-shoe, even when 
the ineffectual attempt to revive the old 
make-shift shoe of Gueriniere shall have 
sunk into” that oblivion which has already 
overwhelmed so many ponderous quartos 
written by the theorists of our profession. 
The failure of Professor Coleman's shoe 
in the army was owing to different causes 
than any defect in the principle. Horse- 
shoeing is a difficult, ill-remunerated, and 
lightly-esteemed branch of the veterinary 
art; those, therefore, best qualified to im- 
prove it generally, abandon it as soon as 
they can find other more reputable and lu- 
erative objects to pursue ; this, | believe, 
to have been the case with the Professor, 
and many others, who may be considered 
the lights of our profession. Any one capa- 
ble of judging knows, that the mechanics 
in the army are not the best specimens of 
skilful. workmen, and to them, in a great 
measure, may be attributed the failure of 





Library, British Museum. The Supple- 
ment, published in 1758, to the Duke of 
Newcastle’s splendid work on horseman. 
ship, also notices this make-shift shoe, or 


shoe for all feet. 


the shoe in question. When I nates 
the ion of rasping, as performed 
m , I alluded to the case of horses ac- 
cidentally submitted to my care, and by no 
means to those which we had been in the 
habit of shoeing ; yet I must be permitted 
to remark, that this is a very long: establish- 
ed, and, in many instances, an excellent 
practice, as every . veterinarian 

Mr. Clark has taken great pains to throw 
a slur upon the motives which could have 
induced me to the publication of the facts 
which I bad ascertained. His motives ap- 
pear clearly enough ; he has evidently writ- 
ten more with a view to mystify a 
experiment, and to vilify an individual, than 
to further the interests of science ; but as 
I have no make-shift shoe to puff into no- 
tice, my claim, I trust, to a disinterested 
opinion, is as good as his, though I neither 
imitate the modesty with which he tells the 
whole profession that few, if any of them, 
are capable of measuring a horse's foot ; nor 
the gentlemanly courtesy with which he 
talks of the “ dulness of my perceptions,” 
That “ dulness,” with regard to the theory 
he advocates, is likely to continue, as long 
as the results of my experiments remain un- 
invalidated. His i assertions, [ 
hope, I have answered to the satisfaction of 
all impartial judges; and I beg to assure 
him, in conclusion, that all be may hereafter 
choose to assert, shall be met, on my part, 
with that silence which his vanity may in- 
t in one way, aud impartial j 
perhaps, in another. 

Your obedient servant, 
C. Moncan, 


Blackfriars Road. 





HOSPITAL APPRENTICES, 


To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


Sin,—A letter having appeared in Tue 
Lancer of last week, signed an ‘“‘ Apothe- 
cary’s Apprentice” of St. Thomas’s i- 
tal, we beg to inform you, that we are 
only apprentices to the apothecary, and 
that we did not write, nor give authority for 
writing that letter. 

Your obedient servants, 
Daniet N,. Srasre. 
Tuomas Stone. 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
April 28, 1829. 


[As these young gentlemen say they did 
not write the letter, we will.merely ask 
them, if they are satisfied with their hospi- 
tal treatment.—Ep.] 








ERGOT OF RYE.—VAPOUR BATHING. 


EXTRACTS FROM BRITISH MEDICAL 
JOURNALS, 
Tar Yettow Jovanat of the present 
month contains twelve pages of original 
matter, and seven dozen s of reprints 


from other periodicals, &c. It is in a flourish- 
ing condition, truly. The ‘‘ original papers,” 
wing : 


with a little squeezing, yield the f 
ERGOT OF RYE IN UTERINE LEUCORRHGA. 


The patient, after being afflicted for four 
years with severe m ic discharges 
followed by 
October of the ergot of 

, five grains ergot of rye were 
prescribed to SF cakes three times a day, in 
pills, beginning after the catamenia had 
flowed three days. Little effect was ob- 
served. The medicine was increased to 
four times a day, at the begi of the en- 
suing catamenial period. The discharge was 
evidently checked. The ergot having been 
omitted, was resumed at the commence- 
ment of the next expected catamenial pe- 
riod. The flow was retarded in its appear- 
ance for four days, was altogether moderate 
in its quantity, unfollowed by any discharge, 
or leucorrhea. “Chis was observed in 
December. Three months have ela 
since that period. The patient has 
free from all menorrhagia, and all undue 
flow of the catamenia, and from leucorrheea. 
The medicine has been regulated by her- 


profuse began to 
of rye. At the latter end of 
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course, be to give the ergot with 
discrimination. We could expect no good 
from it in cases of an or i 
nature, or in vaginal discharges not uterine. 
It is not sanguineous or white dis- 
charge which can be expected to be reme- 
died by the ergot. The former should, I 
think, be distinctly catamenial or menor- 
rhagic, or, at least, independent of inflam- 
mation or organic disease; the latter, 
uterine, and not merely vaginal, and, of 
course, not dependent on any continued 
cause, as undue lactation. In such cases, 
well marked and distinguished, I believe the 
a will be found to be a most use- 
remedy. It is quile plain, contrary to 
the opinion of a late writer on the virtues of 
the ergot of rye, that this substance exerts 
its power over the state of the uterus in 
other circumstances besides that of ap- 
proaching contraction. A state of what 
| may be deemed undue relaxation, or want of 
| toue ‘Ta this organ, seems to be under the 
immediate influence of the ergot. I may 
here add, that I have tried this remedy in a 
distinct case of chlorotic amenorrhea, with- 
r the least good effect.—Dr. Marshall 


ERGOT OF RYE- 
h I have experienced occasional 
intment in the administration of this 
t , 1 cannot but entertain a most 
favourable opinion of it; and | think a prac- 
titioner would be guilty of a dereliction of 





self, being omitted and resumed at intervals. | professional duty, if he went to a labour un- 
The colour, the strength, and the flesh are provided with it; as, in cases of hamor- 
restored,and the symptoms so characteristic Tage, for instance, when it might some- 
of vascular exhaustion have gradually, but times be employed with great advantage, 
totally subsided. I have not since had | the delay occasioned in sending for it might 
occasion to try the effect of the ergot in| be fatal to the patient. Besides, it is a part 
menorrhagia; but I have prescribed it in| of the duty, also, of the accoucheur to re- 
many cases heea ; in all, with the | lieve the sufferings of his patient, when it 


most prompt and decided advantage. The 
benefit which accrues from the ergot is, in- 
deed, frequently experienced in the most 
marked manner, in the space of five days ; 
aud I have generally recommended this 
medicine to be taken for a somewhat longer 

od than this, then to be abandoned for a 
lew days, and again resumed. In the first 
case leucorrheea in which 1 gave it, the 


|can be done upon sound obstetric principles, 
and [ consider the ergot of rye as a most 
valuable acquisition to the means which may 
with great propriety be adopted, in order to 
facilitate the parturient process. — Mr, 
Jewell's Lecture. 


VAPOUR BATHING IN SYPHILIS. 


Vapour baths, by far the most powerful 





patient had suffered for several years from | of all sudoritic remedies, are so effectual in 
returns of this affection, and, for three | the removal of some of the varous forms of 
weeks previously to her visit to me, it had syphilitic disease, that authors have attri- 
subsisted in such a degree as to incapacitate | buted the infrequency and mildness of these 
her for her occupation as aservant: she had | affections in eastern countries to their con- 
become and weak, and affected with stant use. In the treatment of syphilis, 
headach. After an aperient, this patient they may be employed as auxiliary and pre- 
took five grains of the ergot four times |paratory to, or at the same time with, mer- 
a day: she was better in three days, much | cury internally; and, both after and during 
better after the lapse of a week, and per- | the administration of vapour baths, mercury 
fectly well at the end of a fortnight.|is found to act with greater promptoess and 
Nothing could be more marked than the | efficacy, removing affections of long stand- 
prompt efficacy of the remedy. It will, of|ing, which had previously obstinutely re- 





VAPOUR BATHING.—PERIODICAL EPILEPSY. 


sre em a> principal remedy, y 
we soe oe a f the form of 5 or 
migations : experience 

amply shown the edvantages of mercury 
the form of vapour in the treatment of 

lis. Mercurial fumigations excite, with 
extreme facility, both those effects, without 
which syphilis cannot be cured, the absorp- 
tion of ae mercury and free perspiration. 
They neither require nor operate to the ex- 
clusion, at least in the greater number of in- 
stances, of the employment of any auxiliary 
means. They may be used, with the utmost 
safety, at all seasons of the year, demanding 
no precaution or particular attention what- 
ever, beyond the time of their administra- 
tion; and, so far from weakening the pa- 
tient, his strength is increased under the in- 
fluence of this method of fumigating, which 
may be persisted in, uninterruptedly, to the 


pericardium had a thin shining 
congeisble tyuphy reesmbbiog the 
Coagu , ' 
the stomach of a cow. The beart was also 
covered with a similar deposit ; its parietes 
were much thickened, and it appeared as if 
fore-shortened, the apex being pressed up- 
_ In the left ventricle = a 
coagulable lymph, of a Ww 
pearance, of Ay for an onde weight. The 
carnew column were much enlarged; the 
valves free from any apparent disease. The 
structure of the lungs was perfectly un- 
impaired, Abdominal cavity: stomach and 
intestines quite healthy; liver rather en- 
larged, and somewhat indurated ; gall-blad- 
der filled with healthy bile; kidneys and 
spleen healthy. The head was not examin- 
ed, as there were no indications of disease 
in the brain, It may be worthy of observa- 
tion, that the mother of this patient died of 
ascit Mr. F. W. Wood, Kent. 





rfect extinction of all the sy 
This method is the only one to which re- 
course may be had without danger in preg- 
pant women, nurses, and infants, It also 
gives to patients a facility of concealing 
from every body a knowledge of their situa- 
tion ; while, in following other methods, 
they are always obliged to admit one or more 
persons into their confilence; and, in this 
tinanner, it is evident that many inconveni- 
ences and disturbances, and divisiond in 
families, may be averted by the employment 
of mercurial fumigations. Asa preventive 
against syphilis, it is reasonable to con- 
elude, they may be superior to all others.— 
Mr. J. Green. 


EXTENSIVE EFFUSION OF FLUID BETWEEN 
THE PERICARDIUM AND THE HEART. 


The patient applied for medical aid, the 
19th of December, with the following symp- 
toms: great tenderness over the epigasiric 
region, aud along the margin of the liver; 
urine high coloured, with a deep-red sedi- 
ment; pain in the head, shoulders, and 
legs ; difficult respiration, and coustant dry 
cough ; no appetite. Has been il! nearly a 
year. Reported a druvkard. Of « san- 
guineo-bilious temperament ; pulse 98, hard, 
sharp, and peculiarly vibrating ; bowels con- 
stipated. After treatment, which proved 
of no avail for nearly three months, the pa- 
tient died, and the body was opened. Upon 
turning back the steraum, the attention of 








the relater, Dr. Stone, and Mr. Lucas, was | Dr 


instently attracted by the appearance of a/| 
large bladder, occupying the whcle of the 
left and nearly two parts of the right side of 
the thoracic cavity. Further investigation | 
discovered this to be the pericardium, | 
which was distended to this extraordivary | 
size. Upon carefully emptying its contents, | 
it was found to contain two quarts of a 

fectly limpid fluid, The outer coat of the 


The following, from the Medical and Sur- 
ical Journal : 


SULPHATE OF QUININE IN PERIODIC BPI- 
LEPSY. 

The patient, aged 17, was seized with 
epileptic fits, in cousequence of getting wet 
to the skin, The fits recurred every day for 
tw months, at nine o’elock in the morning. 
After Proper attention to pod aguas oe, 
grains of su 'e inine, and one grain 
cinnamon roe i ordered to be taken 
in the morning. He had no fit on the morn- 
ing on which he took the powder; though, 
on the following etalon, When he took no 
quinine, he had. The next day, that is, 
the third, he was ordered the eame powder, 
one being given him for every morning, A 
few days after the powders Going taken, he 
appeared at the hospital, stating that he had 
no fits. ones Ss advisable that he should 
continue the epronedy and consequently he 
received eight more. At the same ‘tae 
with the view of relieving any morbid con- 
dition of the spinal chord and membranes, a 
stimulating embrocation was ibed, 
with which the spine was freely rubbed, 
‘The patient perfectly recovered. It should 
be added, that he generally feit pain in the 
back of the head before the fit. Also a pain 
in the back generally before the fit, some- 
times continuing after the fit was gone,— 


Epps. 
ANOMALOUS AFFECTIONS CONNECTED WITH 
INTERMITTENT FEVER. 


Intermittent fevers have prevailed in this 
district during the months of October, No- 
vember, and ——aw, 2 a degree oe 
gether unprecedented, assu orms 
so anomalous, as to render the henson of 
a correct diagnosis, at times, very difficult. 
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WARBURTON’S BILL—DISSECTIONS. 


and pain on attempting to 
a rather fall inspiration. In such cases 
no tenderness has existed in the pectoral 
pareree ps oy madly oh i a 
quiet during the paroxysm, 
bsidence of the same being usually fol- 
by ahot, dry skin, In the morning 
the patient has appeared as weil as if nothing 
~ had occurred to cause indisposition, These 
cases at first occasioned some perplexity, 
but the conclusion was soon arrived at, that 
they were clearly intermittent, only assum. 
ing certain anomalous forms, In every case of 
such tions, under my own care, the qui- 
nine has effected a speedy and permanent 
cure. Cases have occurred, in which the 
quinine had been administered without be- 
nefit ; but in these very cases, by preceding 
the use of this valuable remedy by an eme- 
tic, and a brisk cathartic, complete relief 
has been invariably afforded.—Mr. J. Man- 
tell, Newick, 


THE CHENOPODIUM OLIDEM AS AN EMME- 
NAGOGUE. 

Of the indigenous medicises which have 

fallen into neglect, no one appears to me to 

tion of the profession in a 

e, than the chenopodium olidem, 


ve cnet greet in my practice, 


of its being a most 
pagogue. I employ an extract of the whole 
» prepare taneous evaporation, 
No other toethod hitherto devised, will se- 
cure the properties of the plant. The fol- 
lowing case affords a proof of its efficacy. 
M. K, a single woman, aged 24, had 
not ménstruated perfectly for three years. 
The periods were regular in their recur- 
rence, but the flux was in very smal] quan- 
tity, not worth mentioning,” were her 
sister's words. At these times, and for a 
week previously, she had great depression 
of spisits, dull pain about the loins, lassi- 
tude and hysterics, Fourteen days before 
an expected return of the catamenia, I gave 
her ten grains of the extract of chenopodium 
olidem, and no other medicine, every night 
and morning, At the expiration of the 
fortnight she menstruated in a perfect man- 
ner, and was free from all her usual distress- 
ing symptoms.—A/r. J. Houlton. 


fe and effectual emme- 


EMPHYSEMA OF THE EYE. 


James Hutchins, aged 38, presented him- 
self, April 7th, with the integuments sur- 
rounding and covering the righteye swollen 
to the — of an orange. wd 
blowing his nose that moruing, he felt his 
eye sudden! 
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the more con- 


the swelling apposed 5 
tinued to blow his nose, the more the com- 
penton sot preting Serene On being 
irected to blow nose, the distention 
of the integuments and_ sense of - 
sion became so painful, that he us, 
to use his $2 gy oe * to peal eye.” 
On examining the parts, t id not ap- 
i of the lachrymal 


secretion ; and he stated, hn A the lent 
two months he had been troubled with pain 
in the upper part of the nose, attended with 
a discharge of blood aud matter; he had 
never had venereal disease, nor ever per- 
ceived any piece of bone come away from 
the nose, the patient was admitted iato the 
hospital, and a cold lotion ordered to the 
eye; the following morning the swelling 
had subsided, aud fading it did not recur on 
blowing his nose, he leit the hospital, and 
has, not presented himself since. In this 
ease, the air from the nose must have en- 
tered the orbit behind the tunica conjunc- 
tiva, compressing the ball of the eye, thrust- 
ing forward the palpabre and tunice con- 
junctiva, and distending the common inte- 
guments. Frov. the symptoms detailed, it 
seems that there was di of the osseous 
vault of the nares, by which a communica- 
tion between the orbit and nares, probabl 
throngh the orbitar process of the ethenoid 
bone, had been produced. The subsiding of 
the swelling, and its not recurring on the 
following day, may be explained by suppos- 
ing the opening became stopped by some 
hardened mucus,— Royal West. Hosp. 





LEGALISING DISSECTIONS, 


To the Editor of Tus Lawcer. 


Sin,—Before I had read F. B. H.'s very 
judicious remarks, inserted in Tue Lancer 
for the 4th of April, 1 had writtea the fol- 
lowing commuvication, with which I ia- 
tended to trouble you ; and as the subject 
of Mr. Warburton’s proposed Bill has oc. 
curred to my mind in a strong, and, per- 
haps, not improper point of view, I hope ita 
publication may not be deemed a work of 
supererogation. 

One impression which I have received by 
reading what has appeared in the public 
journals respecting this Bill is, that dis- 
sections can be legally conducted only in 
towns where there are ‘ schools couferring 
degrees in anatomy,” or in which there is 


BILL FOR 





He stated that, on | udterly pr 
jcal men throughout the country, from keep- 


ly compressed, an: immediately | ing up an intimate knowledge 


**a hospital containing fifty beds ;” thus 
ecluding nine-tenths of the medi- 


of anatomy, 











DISSECTIONS —DR. GORDON SMITH. 


is not founded on 
ree we are not aware of et pocorn 
of the Bill, as any law having such an effect 
as this, would not only be unjust, but palpa- 
bly absurd. As the law at present exists, 
the act of dissecting is not illegal; pains 
and penalties are attached only to the stealer, 
and not to the receiver; at present, there- 
p aig nd coun Ze 5 ee ae —— 
ing w a hospital) may keep 
and en Pa our anatomical knowledge, 
of which privi this now pending liberal 

measure would ve us. 

I can conceive no reason why any set of 
men, desirous not to retrograde in the path 
of knowledge, should be prevented using 
the means necessary to enable them to keep 
up with the march ; while others, because 
they live in larger towns, are allowed them. 
Why should ing be allowed in Bath, 
and not in Frome? in Gloucester, and not in 
adhe 1? why not, lh the small- 
est ry one pene | ing a medical practitioner, 
as well as in London. I would ask an 
anatémical teacher and surgeon, if, wit 
even the most accurate knowledge, it is al- 
ways an easy matter to tie a wounded prs- 

» tibial peroneal, or radial artery? and 
ifa hand out of practice might not, in such 
cases, sometimes be baffled! The “* equatry 
Fee as in liament, at eny fate 

ow that such things as aren ae 
ing hooks are occasionally used, and, 
annals of country surgery show that these 
instruments have sometimes divided arte- 
ries as well as blades of grass and wheat. 
Not only these, but every other kind of ac- 
cident occasionally occurs in the country, 
where “ now or never” the proper means 
must be applied; and are the persons to 
whom the public look up on these occa- 
sions, and who feel responsible for the lives 
of the unfortunate, to have obstructions, 
pains, and penalties, thrown in their way ? 

What would our classical and literary 
clergy say, what would Dr. Parr, for*in- 
stance, have said, had he been told that an 
act was about to be passed, nce | that, 
although the studying of Homer and Horace 
was necessary to a clerical education, yet, 
as the reading of these authors (as they are 
sometimes naughty as well as sleepy) would 
be detrimental tov the public feelings and 
morals, they should, in future, be studied 
only in universities couferring degrees, and 
in cathedral towns? Dr. Johnson says, 
that mankind require to be reminded more 
than to be taught; in fact, a whole Number 
of your Journal might be filied with argu- 
ments against the injustice and absurdity of 
such an enactment, To furnish a single 
paragra h in its favour, I should consider 
an But | humbly hope our minis- 
ters will not deceive themselves, or the 


Tuomas Wanner, 
Cirencester, April 21. 


DR. GORDON SMITH, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir,—Allow me, through the medium of 
your widely-circulated Journal, to clear up 
& matter, most uhimportant in itself, and one 
which [ never intended to make the subject 
of print, until Twe Lancer, and another 
Journal, of this day, came into my hands, 
It relates to certain observations | attempt- 
ed to make at the last meeting of the West- 
minster Medical Society, in which | was 
(no doubt very properly) interrupted by my 
colleague, Professor Thomson, who, upon 
that occasion, filled the chair, 

The fact is, simply, that when in the 
advance of the British army, after the battle 
of Waterloo, I had been for so many nights 
exposed to the open air, that the first thing 
which presented itself in the shape of a 
bed, (on our arrival in the neighbourhood 
of Paris,) was too inviting to be subjected 
to very accurate scrutiny, and I had the mis- 
fortune to be accommodated with one in 
which, as 1 afterwards learned, some Prus- 
sian soldiers had slept the night before. 
| [there caught psora, which | bore about me 
|for four months, in a most distressing man- 
ner, because, at first, 1 did not know what 
was the matter with me; and afterwards, 
through false notions of delicacy, 1 tried in 
vain to cure it by other means than the em- 
ployment of sulphur, 

1 have now to add, that through the mis- 
take of your reporter, it went abroad, to a 
portion of the medical world, first, that lL 
had informed the Society that 1 had labour- 
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THE BLOOD.—AN IMPOSTOR.—SMOKERS. 
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competent judges 
Medical Gazette, at 


IT am Sir, your obedient servant, 
Joun Gorpow Surru. 


FLUIDITY OF THE BLOOD AFTER DEATH. 


To the Editer f Tne Lancer. 


Str,—Having read the late discussions 
upon the fluidity of the blood after death, 
as detailed in Tue me Mos * poe week, I 
beg to t wi wing case, 
which bears directly upon the point. should 
you deem it worthy a in your valuable 
J 1. I was called, on Sunday, April 5, to 
G. Wood, Borough Road, a plethoric sub- 
ject, middle aged ; had been to sea, and accus- 
tomed to drink ardent spirits. I found him 
laboming under sanguineous apoplexy, in 
which state, I was informed, he had been 
many hours. I made an incision into the 
jugular vein ; no blood flowed ; the temporal 
artery was then opened, but scarcely a drachm 
was abstracted from thence. ‘he unfortunate 
patient was now evidently in the last mo- 
ments of his existence. As a last resource, 
a fair and free section was made into the 
median cephalic vein of the right arm, 
whence about 3ij. of blood issued ; but in the 
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ties. 

On Friday the 7th, the deceased was 
deposited in his coffin, when the bandage 
was removed, and, on the succeeding morn- 
ing, I was requested to see the great quan- 
tity of blood which had come away. The 
body was almost literally swimming in blood, 
all of which had flowed from the arm during 
the night. No examination was permitted. 

. G. H. E., Assist. surg., R.N. 
Terrace Street, Kent Road, April 15th, 





AN IMPOSTOR. 


To the Editor of Tax Lancer. 


Sir,—I shall feel obliged, if you will 
insert in a corner of Tur Lancer, some- 
thing by way of caution to our medical fra- 
ternity in the country, relative toa gross 
imposition which a fellow, (calling himself 
Jeeee T##****) is attempting to prac.ise, 
by asking relief under the most specious 
pretences. That the scoundrel may be bet- 
iter known, it may suffice to describe him as 
Of asomewhat ruddy complexion, rather short 
atatere, stout muscle, k hair, and im- 
pudéut address. Feeling assured that you 
will not allow his imposition to escape the 
corrective point of Tne Lancer, 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
Constant Reaper. 
Rochester, April 2ist, 1829. 





STATE OF THE PANCREAS IN SMOKERS. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Srr,—Whilst examining the body of a 
man last night who died from peritonitis, I 
observed that the pancréas was ina scirrhous 
state ; and, having read that this disease is 
induced in those who are much in the habit 
of smoking, I inquired of the mother of 
the , Whether this was the case with 
the deceased. She informed me, that it was. 
| believe a case is related by Darwin in 
his Zoonomia, in which the pancreas was 
scirrhous, and the patient add cted tosmoking. 
Probably we may attribute this to sym- 
pathy, from the known similarity between 
the pancreas and salivary,glands ; this pa- 
tient suffered no inconvenience from this 
while living. Indeed,not knowing the par- 
ticular uses of this gland, we can indeed 
hardly tell what inconvenience would most 
probably arise under these circumstances. 

1 am, Sir, vour obedient servant, 
Carshalton, April 15. Menicvs, 
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CORPORATION OF HAGS. 


THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, Moy 9, 1829. 
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Events, of almost daily occurrence, show 
the folly of allowing such persons as the 
tradesmen Who compose the Worshipful 
Company of Apothecaries, to take any part 
in the government of the medical profession. 
We have alreatly stated, that the Act of 
1815 was framed by avarice, supported by 
fraud, ‘and enacted by ignorance. But su- 
pine as was the Legislature on that occasion, 
it was never contemplated by those who 
advocated the Bill in Parliament, that the 
Act when passed, would operate to the pre- 
judice, and even to the annibilation of the 
rights, of all the physicians and surgeons, 
members and fellows of the medical and 
surgical colleges, of the United Kingdom. 
The Act was sought for and passed, avow- 
edly on the principle that it was to protect 
the public from the fatal pretensions of 
qeacks, and other uneducated impostors. 
It was, in fact, enacted ‘for the better re- 
gulation of the practice of medicine, through- 
out England and Wales,” and it was to ac- 
complish this, by providing “ that no per- 
son should dispense the prescriptions of a 
legally qualified physician, unless he had 
served an apprenticeship of five years to an 
apothecary, and had afterwards obtained an 
apothecary's licence,"’ from the Examiners 
of Rhubarb Hall. Assistants to Apothe- 
caries were also to receive licenses from the 
seme body, and it was further provided, 
that if any person should act as an assistant 
to an Apothecary without such license, he 


should be liable to a penalty of not less then) 


rive rounps for each offence,” The Wor- 
shipful Company are likewise direeted in 
their Act, to appoint Committees of Exa- 
miners in the various counties of the king- 
dom, that young men may receive their 


licenses without being put to the trouble | 


fession? How prevented country candi- 
dates for the license, from incurting the 
trouble and expense of a visit to London ? 
How have they secured the public, from the 
manipulations of ignorant shopboys and 
unqualified assistants? Why, by appointing 
no Committees of Examiners in the diffe- 
rent counties, according to the provisions of 
the Act. By allowing quacks to advertise, 
flowish, cheat, and murder, with impunity. 
By examining not a single merical ussistant , 
and by permitting the parish apprentice to 
petform those duties, which ought to be 
executed by the licensed assistant. By pre- 
venting legally authorised practitioners from 
recovering their just rights in our courts of 
law; and by preventing the fellows, mem- 
bers, and licentiates, of our colleges of sur- 
geons and physicians from dispensing and 
selling the medicines which the law per- 
mits them to prescribe. This is the way in 
which the Company and their precious Act, 
have p ted the interests of the medical 
profession, and protected the public health. 
{t is not however our object on this occasion, 
to notice in detail, all or even a thousandth 
part of the abuses and tricks of the Wor- 
shipful Company, but shall coofine ourselves 
to their last ‘‘ regulations” for the admission 
of candidates, and the letter of their man 
Warsow, published in refutation of some of 
our former statements, 

We shall first take Mr. Secretary’s asser- 
tion, that ‘the Court of Examiners have 
hever, from the very first day on which the 
Court was formed to the present hour, re- 
fused to admit any candidate to an examina- 
tion Because he had attended any part, or 
the whole, of the required lectures during 
the period of his five years’ apprenticeship : 
nor have they ever had, at any time, any 
intention of making a regulation to that 
effect.” With regard to the Court of Exa- 
miners not having refused to apmir any 
candidate to an examination because he had 








uttended lectures during his five years’ ap- 
prenticeship, it may be easily disposed of 


and expense which must always attend a! by asserting, with equal confidence, that no 


visit to London, Such are the provisions of | 


pupil has presented himself for examination, 


the Act of 1815, and such were the inten-| without taking with him the documents and 


tions of the legislature in passing it. But. 
what has been the conduct of the Worship- | 
Ilow have they protected | 
the public health? How promoted the in- | 


ful Company? 


terests of the great body of the medical pro- 


testimonials described in the Company's re- 
gulations. So that the “ refusal to admit,” 
is a mere subt-rfuge, or absurdity, unless 
the Secretary is prepared to show that the 
Court either hus examined, or is ready to 
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eXaminé any candidate, who has taken or 
may take with him his indentures of appren- 
ticeship only. And that portion of the as- 
sertion, in which it states, that they never 
had any intention of making a “ regulation”’ 
to that effect, is pretty effectually answered, 
by the regulations themselves, to which we 
must now claim the reader’s especial atten- 
tion. First; the candidate is to serve a 

Five years’ apprenticeship ; and then he is 

To attend two courses of lectures on 
Chemistry ; 

Two courses of lectures on Materia Me-~ 
dica and Botany ; 

Two courses of lectares on Anatomy and 
Physiology ; 

Two courses of Anatomical Demonstra- 
tions ; 

Two courses of lectures on the Theory 
and Practice of Medicine ; 

_ The practice of a public hospital or in- 
firmary (containing not Jess than sixty beds) 
for six months at least, or a dispensary for 
nine months. 

And now, gentle reader, mark the 
“ orper” in which these several attend. 
ances are to take place, recollecting that it 
is expressly stipulated, that certificates of 
these attendances must be produced srrore 
the candidate is admitted to an examination ; 
thus, it will be seen, that Watson's asser- 
tion about ‘* the book in which the names of 
the rejected persons, and the reasons for 
their rejection, are registered, proving that 
no candidate bas been refused a certificate 
on any other ground than e deficiency of 
knowledge,” is another of the Worshipful 
Company's fudges—another attempt to de- 
lude. For, truly, it must be a queer rejec-_ 
tion if there be no examination ; and we have 
yet to learn from the Worshipful Company, 
that the highest attainments will secure an 
éxamination without the required certi- 
ficates. Indeed, what do the regulations 
say on this point? Why, that “ all persons 
are particularly requested to take notice, 
that unless they shall have srricriy com- 
plied with such order of succession, they 
will not be apmirrep to an examination.” 
They will not (mark the word) be ap- 
MiTTep to an examination! What then is 
the “ order” of succession required by these 
delicate nacs, who ‘‘ never :efuse to admit 
a pupil to examination, because he has at- 
tended any part, or the whole of his lectures 
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and medical practice, during the period of 
his apprenticeship?” It is this; the can- 
didate must produce testimoniils of hav- 
ing served an apprenticeship of Not Lrss 
than five years to an apothecary, and if the 
articles of apprenticeship have been lost, the 
candidate must bring forward very stronc 
TEsTIMONY to prove that he has served such 
an apprenticeship. This, then, is the first 
thing ; proof, and very strong proof, of hav- 
ing servep a five years’ apprenticeship. 
Having disposed of the apprenticéship, the 
Court of Examiners describe the order of 
attendance on lectures and medical practice, 
in the following terms. The two courses of 
lectures on the Theory and Practice of Medi- 
cine, are to be attended sunsEQuENTLY to 
one course of lectutes on Materia Medica, 


Chemistry, and Anatomy; must commence 


SUBSEQUENTLY to the TeRMINATION Of the 
first course of lectures on the Theory and 
Practice of Medicine! The candidate is also 
required to produce a “‘ certificate of attend- 
ance for six months at least, on the si- 
cian’s practice of some public reall es 
infirmary, (containing not less than sirty 
beds,) or for nine mouths at a dispensary ; 
such attendance to commence sv BSEQUENTLY 
to the rermination of the first course of 
lectures on the Principles and Practice of 


| iMedicine.” Here, then, we have subse- 


quent upon subsequent, Watson upon the 
Company, and the Company upon Watson ; 
regulations, refutations, contradictions, ab- 
surdities, and falsehoods, out of number. 
First, the regulations require very strong 
testimonials of not less than a five years’ ap- 
prenticeship ; then certificates of attendance 
on one course of lectures on Materia Medica, 
Chemistry, and Anatomy ; certificates of a 
SUBSEQUENT attendance on two courses of 
lectures on the Theory and. Practice of Me- 
dicine ; and a certificate of six months’ at- 
tendance, at least, on the physician's prac- 
tice of a public infirmary, Containing not 
less than sixty beds, which attendance is to 
commence subsequently to the termination 
of the first course of lectures on the Theory 
and Practice of Medicine. Such are the 
Worshipful Company's “ Regulations,”’ and 
yet they have the impudence to tell us, that 
** they never had at any time any intention 
of making a regulation” to preveut pupils 
from attending the whole or any part of the 
Jectures during their apprenticeship. The 
Ne2 
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exposure, however, is not yet complete. 
We have already, it is true, given “ very 
strong testimony,” of either the Company's 
or Warson’s reckless disregard of truth, and 
of the manner in which the Court of Exa- 
miners harass and perplex the unfortunate 
student. But the master-stroke of their 
baseness is yet to be shown. Attached to 
the last-mentioned regulation, there is the 
following N.B.; and to render it the more 
impressive, the whole of the passage is 
printed in italics. ‘‘ Physicians’ pupils, 
who intend to present themselves for exami- 
nation, must appear personally at the Bea- 
dle’s Office, in this hall, and bring with them 
the Tickers, authorising their attendance, 
as the commencement thereof will be dated 
from the time of such personal appearance.” 
Right worthy and impartial Hags! Most 
ingenuous and disinterested Dames! You 
have never rejected a candidate ‘ because 
he had attended his lectures end infirmary 
practice during his apprenticeship, have 
you? Truly, you have not. But, gentle 
creatuf@s, you will not admit him to an ex- 
amination, unless his attendance on lectures 
on the Theory and Practice of Medicine, 





has been subsequent to that on lectures on 
Materia Medica, Chemistry, and Anatomy, 


and unless the commencement of his attend- 
ance on infirmary practice has been subse- 
quent to the termination of his attendance 
on one course on the Theory and Practice 
of Medicine. And, to crown the whole, 
you will admit no pupils to an examination, 
unless they appear personally at the Beadle’s 
Office, and bring with them the ricxers 
authorising their attendance, the com- 
mencement of which is to be dated from the 
time of such personal appearance. After 
this exposure of your unparalleled trickery, 
will you again have the folly and hardihood 
to deny, that your ebief business consists in 
** the inspection of certificates, and the veri- 
fication of dates?” 

It would be a work of supererogation, 
and an insult to the understanding of our 
readers, to say another word on the letter 
of Watson, as the printed conditions im 
posed on the candidates by the Court of 
Examiners, have proved the utter ground- 
lessness of all the points urged in the 
 refutation,”’ ani, at the same time, they 
have established beyond contradiction, and 
even suspicion, the truth of the whole of our 
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former statements. We must, however, add 
a remark or two on some of the foregoing 
“* regulations,” not only as they bear upon 
the student, but also on the interests of the 
Licentiates of the Company, and on vast 
numbers of general practitioners. 

Students residing in all the small towns 
and villages have no opportunity of -at- 
tending lectures of any description ; and as 
to infirmary or dispensary practice, in such 
situations, that is entirely out of the ques- 
tion. In afew of the larger towns there are, 
it is true, some excellent medical schools, 
There are also hospitals and infirmaries, 
though but very few, which contain sixty 
beds. Now, according to the regulations, 
the commencement of attendance is dated 
from the time of the production of the pby- 
sician’s ticket, on the personal appearance 
at the beadle’s office in Rhubarb Hall. 
Have we in this a monstrous piece of 
foolery, or a deep-laid scheme of knavery ? 
Is it not a paltry mancuvre to draw the 
whole of the country students to the hospi- 
tals and schools of this metropolis? Is it 
not, in fact, a wily contrivance for putting 
enormous sums of money into the pockets of 
the Court of Examiners, their relatives and 
connexions? Let them direct Watson to 
anawer these questions. But, whatever 
may have been the intentions of the Court of 
Examiners, in framing these regulations, 
they affect most cruelly and vexatiously 
the assiduous and inquiring student, For, 
no matter what may have been his indus- 
try during his apprenticeship, no matter how 
great his attainments, no matter how supe- 
rior may have been the opportunities for 
acquiring information in his master’s prac- 
tice ; he is put to the expense and trouble of 
paying for lectures, which, in forty-nine 
cases out of fifty, are of no use to him; 
but the certificates of which he must pro- 
duce to the Cerberus of the Old Hags, be- 
fore they will allow of his presence at their 
cauldron, Great as is the injury to the stu- 
dent, it is far greater to the majority of 
general practitioners ; and the regulations of 
the Worshipful Company degrade and op- 
press, to the last degree, the members of 
their own body—the Licentiares. Take 
the two following regulations :—** No testi- 
monial ef attendance on lectures on the 
Principles and Practice of Medicine, de- 
livered in London, or within seven miles 








thereof, will render a candidate eligible for 
examination, unless such lectures were 
given, and the testimonial is signed, by a 
Fellow, Candidate, or Licentiate, of the 
Royal College of Physicians.”—“ And a 
certificate of attendance for six months, at 
least, on the physicians’ practice of some 
public hospital or infirmary.” 

What have we here? Are these the re- 
gulations of Apothecaries? Of the Com- 
pany of Apothecaries, who profess to take 
such a deep interest in the welfare and re- 
spectability of the great mass of general 
practitioners? Aye, even so. How, we 
would ask, can the ticentrates of the Com- 
pany be more effectually degraded in the 
eyes of the public than by these regula- 
tions? or how is it possible that the rights, 
and interests of those gentlemen, can be 
more infamously invaded? These regula- 
tions, by imposing on parents such an enor- 
mous expense to enable their sons to prose- 
cute their studies, after the expiration of 
their apprenticeship, prevent them from 
giving more than nominal premiums when 
the boys are articled ; and thus the Licen- 
tiates of the Company are virtually plun- 
dered of what used to be, and what ought to 
be, a frequent source of honourable emolu- 
ment. Prudent fathers have too much saga- 
city to give heavy premiums with their sons, 
when they perceive that the great expense 
attending the medical education, is to com- 
mence after the apprenticeship has termi- 
nated. For no knowledge that the pupil 
can acquire from his master, the L1cenTIarr 


of the Company, will gain him even an ad-. 


mission to the Court of Examiners, much 
less an examination. No. Cerberus must 
first be appeased by testimonials from 
purs and rettows; and thus the Licen- 
tiate of the Company is both robbed and 
degraded. Robbed, because, when he be- 
came connected with the Company, he had a 
right to expect that there would be no re- 
strictions laid upon the disposal of his know- 
ledge, and that he should obtain a handsome 
income by instructing his apprentices ; and 
degraded, because the information which he 
can furnish is scouted by the governing 
body of his own Corporation ; while, as it 
to consummate iris degradation, the testimo- 
nials of Scotch Dubs are regarded as the true 
tests of medical ability. Although these 
“ regulations” are promulgated by a Corpo- 
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ration of Apothecaries, and although issued, 
avowedly to regulate the education of Apo- 
thecaries, yet they enforce attendance on the 
physician's practice of a hospital, and no 
certificates of attendance on any of the re- 
quired lectures on the Theory of Medicine, 
if delivered in London or within seven miles, 
are received by the Court, unless they are 
‘signed by a Fellow, Candidate or Licen- 
tiate of the Royal College of Physicians.” 
The Worshipful Company pretend, that 
their Licentiates are GENERAL PRACTITION- 
ers, and they particularly alluded to them as 
such, in their documents delivered to the 
Parliamentary Committee on Anatomy. 
Now really, with all due deference to this 
learned body of pharmacopolists, and retail 
venders of assafwetida and jalap, it appears 
to us, a strange method of educating Apo- 
thecaries and General Practitioners, to en- 
force attendance on physicians’ practice 
and on physicians’ lectures, You require 
for your ‘ Licentiates and General Practi« 
tioners”” no attendance on surgeons’ prac- 
tice, nor even a certificate of attendance on 
a single course of lectures on the practice of 
midwifery; and, finally, to increase the 
public confidence in the Members of your 
own body, and to add to their respectability 
and profits, you have reduced the premiums 
formerly given with their apprentices to a 
nominal amount, have advertised to the 
world that they are incapable of instructing 
pupils in the principles of their profession, 
affect to look down with superlative con- 
tempt on their knowledge and attainments, 
and profess to consider certificates from 
PELLows and puss, as the only sure tests 
of medical science and skill. The Com- 
pany of Apothecaries are the men for edu- 
cating General Practitioners. They are 
saucy and impudent occasionally, to be sure, 
through the mediuw! of their mouth-piece, 
Warson. But nevertheless, their imperti- 
nence is not unaccompanied with the usual 
subtlety of their craft. The Hagscan occa- 
sionally drop the crutch, stoop submissively 
while the charm is at its height, and affect to 
love and adulate a ter, which they 
dread and abhor. Why do they refuse to 
recognise any certificates of attendance on 
lectures on the Theory and Practice of 
Medicine, delivered within seven miles 
of London, unless they are signed by Fel- 
lows, Candidates, or Licentiates of the 
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College of Physicians? 


THE ANATOMY BILL. 


Why? To conci-| writhings of the Hags, Despair had nearly 
taken possession of the infernal crew, when 





liate the College. It is a sacrifice at the 
one of them exclaimed— 


shrine of cupidity and avarice. ‘The Col- 
lege of Physicians is a powerful body ; has 
great influence at head-quarters, and the 
Worshipful Company kaow full well, thet 
the President and Fellows, if they felt dis- 
posed to exercise their influence in Parlia- 
ment, could dispossess them of their in- 
famous and injurious act in a single session. 
Hence the Old Hags declare, that certificates 
shall be signed by Fellows, Candidates, or 
Licentiates of that body, or they will not be 
received. O yes; there is an exception 
to this rule. Our readers are aware that, 
in October last, the medical school of that 
splendid and flourishing institution, the 
Lowvon University, was opened. The 
Council of this Institution not having the 
fear of the College of Physicians before 
their eyes, were so heterodox as to elect 
Dr. Cowortry to the Chair of Physic, be 
being neither Fellow, Candidate, nor Licen- 
tiate, but, in fact, only a Dus, a mere Dus. 
This was most portentous. Rhubarb Hall 
became in a state of instant confusion. The 
Hags assembled in agitation and dismay. 
They had resolved to receive no certificates, 
except from Fellows, Candidates, or Licen- 
tiates. But now a Dus had been elected to 
the Chair of Medicine in the London Uni- 
versity. The refusal of Ais certificates would 
excite the hostility of the Council, and in 
the Council were several members of Par- 
liament,—Mr. Brovenam, Mr. Hume, and 
Mr. Warsurton, of the number. The 
dread of parliamentary inquiry was a promi- 
nent feeling, but scarcely less potent was 
the fear of offending the College of Phy- 
sicians. The question, therefore, which the 
Hags had to determine was, how could they 
contrive to receive Cono.ty’s certificates 
without recognising those of other Duns, 
and without offending the College of Phy- 
sicians. They all agreed that the Univer- 
sity wasa powerful institution, and that ruin 
would be the certain result of encountering 
its hostility. Although there was no differ- 
ence of opinion on this point, yet the reme- 
dies preposed were numerous and opposite, 
Night after night was the cauldron boiled, 


Blood of Bar—put in that ! 


The proposal wes hailed with yells of 
witch-like gladness. The charm was com- 
plete, and, in a few moments, a huge owl 
made its appearance on the western side of 
the cave, bearing in its beak a soroll with the 
following words:—‘ Wo other testimonials 
of attendance on lectures and medical prac; 
tice will be received—except such as bear 
the seal of an Uniyensitry or Coitecer, and 
the signature of an officer belonging to an 


University or College !” 
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Mr. Warsunvon on Monday evening last, 

moved for leave to bring in a Bill, “to pre- 

vent the disinterment of dead bodies, and 

for the better regulation of our schools of 
anatomy.” Leave having been obtained, 

the honourable gentleman brought in the 

Bill on Tuesday, when it was read a first 

time, and ordered to be read a second time 

on Friday. This is what Lord Expon would 
call making ‘‘short work” of it. We shall 
have no opportunity of seeing the Bill 
before this paragraph goes to press, and of 
course can offer no comments on its pro- 
visions. The title however, does not please 
us, and nothing that the Bill can contain 
will afford us the slightest satisfaction, un- 
less it provide for the repeal of that enacte 
ment which consigns the bodies of mur- 
derers to dissection. No man of common 
prudence, and common feeling, will cousent 
to treat the bodies of the unclaimed, unof- 
fending poor, in the same manner as the 
bodies of the worst of criminals, while that 
treatment is regarded as a severe measure of 
punishment, and as the last process of human 
degradation. 

We sincerely hope that the Bill will pro- 
vide the same facilities for the village-surgeon 
and his apprentices, as for the College mono- 
polist and Ais pupils. In science there 
should be no distinction of persons. On 
this subject, we refer the reader to the 
letter of Mr. Wanner, inserted at page 175, 





and numberless and hideous were the 


of our present Number. 
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EDINBURGH MEDICAL AND SURGICAL 
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Tue present Number of this Journal con- 
tains twelve papers, of which the maximum 
that ought to have been published, is about 
one-fourth of the whole ; the remainder is 
only fit for the pages of Roderick Macleod’s 
book for rejected contributors, We have 
already laid before our readers a consider- 
able part of one of the redeeming articles, — 
that on medical jurisprudenge by Dr. Chris- 
tison. We shall now, therefore, proceed to 
analyse the rest, as it is an established 
canon of our critical labours, to let the world 
know, not only how men of talent spend 
their time, but also to make it acquainted 
with the often-times amusing efforts of the 
mere dilettanti of the medical press, 

To Dr, Christison’s essay, succeed two 
papers by Mr. Syme, of Ediaburgh, whom 
we are happy ta meet with so frequently in 
these pages; he lends them much of the 
little light which glimmers through their 
darkness. Though young in years and me. 
dical literature, he is on the path to emi- 
nence by the indefatigable exercise of a 
mind of considerable power, in the arduous 
duties of an anatomical teacher and a practical 
surgeon. In most of his productions, how- 
eyer short or common place the subject, the 
originality of his objects and observations, 
evince an earnest of future excellence. Ip 
both his present articles, one on the almost- 
exhausted topic of pelvic abscesses, and the 
otlier on the all-but-exploded project of sub- 
stitating excision of diseased joints for am- 
putation, the justice of our remarks will be 
seen. The intention of the first is to guard 
the practitioner against the error of taking 
for granted, that all chronic abscesses of the 
pelvis are of the nature of lumbar abscess, 
or connected with disease of the spine, a 
mistake into which the student and routinist 
would be very likely to fall, from the fre- 
quent, emphatic, and voluminous manner 
in which these complaints are pressed on 
their attention in books and lectures, Dis- 
eases of particular parts, thus made import- 
ant by interesting writers, are very apt to 
divert the attention of the practitioner from 
the investigation of other 1-ss formidable 
maladies of the same regions ; and we have 
no doubt, that in the instances pointed out 





by Mr. Syme, the examiner bas been often 
turned aside from the detection of the real 
complaint, by the reminiscences of John 
Abernethy and lumbar abscess. Mr. Syme 
seems to be free from the slavish influence 
of these studious recollections: thinking for 
himself, he searches for the cause of the dis- 
ease, and, as in the four cases before us, 
with a successful result, We shall give an 
analysis of the last, as the best marked illus- 
tration of the merit and utility of his prac- 
tical diseovery. 

“* The patient applied last November with 
a fistulous opening in the groin, from which 
a thin gleety discharge flowed. Between 
the crest of the ilium and the Jast rib, he 
complained of a hardaess in the parts, but 
there was no distinct tumgur perceptible, 
He also felt some difficulty and pain in void- 
ing his urine. Five years ago he fell froma 
scaffold, by which he reeeived a blow on the 
left iliam, but was not prevented from work- 
ing at the time. In the course of @ fort- 
night, a pain was felt in the part injured ; it 
extended to the groin, and a tumour of about 
the size of an egg soon appeared there, for 
which he entered the Royal Infirmary of 
Edinburgh. By the ication of leeches 
the tumour was removed, the paia still con- 
tinuing, and he left the house in eight days. 
For fourteen weeks after, he was unable to 
work, and, on resuming his business at this 
time, the tumour again reappeared in the 
groin, and soon after discharged a large 
quantity of matter, with much relief, Find- 
ing the discharge contique for fiye weeks, 
he entered the Infirmary a second time ; 
here the sinus was Tilated ud injected, and 
he was dismissed incurable at the end of 
two months! During the five subsequent 
months he was treated much in the same 
manner by different practitioners, when he 
became Mr. Symes's patient. Dr. Bollingst 
and Dr. Mackintosh being present, Mr. 
Syme made an incision three inches long in 
the left lumbar region, parallel with the 
crest of the ilium, and, cutting down on the 
part which was indurated, opened an abscess 
containing some thiu fluid, A piece of exfo- 
liated bone was found on the concave side 
of the ilium, which was extracted by a for- 
ceps. Some sinuses, which remained, were 
afterwards opened, and the patirnt in three 
weeks was shown to Mr. Symes’ class ig 
good health.” 


Three cases, in whieh Mr. Syme success- 
fully removed the elbow- joint, are next de- 
tailed; the operation, secording to the re- 
port, was performed with great facility, aad 
followed by nearly the entire restoration of 
the powers of the limb. The paper is pre- 
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ceded by some just remarks on caries and | 
necrosis ; and coucluded by a hope, that no. 
more arms will be sacrificed to indiscrimi-_ 
nate amputation, in diseases of those joints | 
which admit of articular removal. The re- 
vival of this practice by Mr. Syme (for, we 
believe, if not relinquished, it is far from 
being patronised, even by a small portion of 
the surgeons of Great Britain), is supported | 
by many arguments, bearing the impress of 
shrewdness and observation ; and we have 
no doubt but, in fitting cases and skilful 
hands, the project would be very successful. 


Medical statistics are, no doubt, very 
good things in their way; but we do not 
agree with Dr. Blackmore, of Plymouth, in 
attaching so much importance to them ; or 
believe that a medical journal is the proper 
medium for their publication. Suppose Dr. 
Blackmore's earnest recommendation, that 
every physician would make out a statistical 
record of the prevalent diseases of his dis- 
trict, &c., were generally adopted, what 
would be the conclusion deducible from this 
accumulated mass of facts? Nothing more 
or less than what every member of the pro- 
fession is already acquainted with, that the 
diseases of these islands, though occasion- 
ally modified by locality and accidental 
changes of the atmosphere, are, in the ag- 
gregate, as like each other in each place, as 
the faces of the patients whom they affect, 
and are all treated on the same principles of 
medical science! We do not deny the ad- 
vantage of such records ; but even when we 
allow them their utmost value, that value 
will be little indeed; for our own part, we 
think one certain cure for a corn is worth a 
hundred volumes of statistical records, 


The following question is proposed and 
discussed by Dr. Davy, of Malta :—Is the 
appearance of the blood, abstracted as a re- 
medial means, a just criterion in consider- 
ing the propriety of repeating the operation 
of bloodletting?” There is an old adage, 
that “ questions are much easier asked than 
answered,” and we have rarely seen its truth 
better exemplified than in the present in- 
stance. Dr. Davy, indeed, attempts a solution 
of the problem, but, like all attempts of the 





MEDICAL STATISTICS.—BLOODLETTING. 


to the contradictory phenomena, which blood 


| drawn from the body in different conditions 


and under different circumstances, has pre- 
sented to those who have investigated this 
subject. We are along way yet from any 
general rule for the guidance of our con- 
duct on this head; and the directions of 
writers on the subject only tend to prove, 
that every practitioner must be his own 
judge of the necessity of the operation of 
phlebotomy, and this too from scores of 
symptoms altogether independent of appear- 
ances of the blood. 





A case of Anasthesia, which throws some 

light on the physiological discoveries of 

Mr. Charles Bell, is next detailed, by a 

Mr. Alexander Reid. The history of the 

individual, in whom this almost entire de- 

privation of the sense of touch occurred, is 
as follows:—He has lived for twenty years 

in the West Indies ; in 1802, he fell from 
a horse, broke some of his ribs, and injured 
the breast bone. Having been confined for 
a length of time to a horizontal position, he 

gradually recovered, but felt a numbness ia 
his hip, which extended to the great toe, 
On making a sudden exertion in leaping, 
it spread to the muscles of the back, accom- 
panied by pain, which deprived him of the 
power of motion. From this, however, he 
recovered, and followed his business as 
usual, the numbness of the hip still remain. 
ing. In 1812, erysipelas attacked the right 
leg and foot, and subsequently extended to 
the left; both afterwards became so be- 
numbed, that he could not feel the prick of 
@ pin; they now swelled, and became affect- 
ed by an eruption, when he could not tell 
whether they were in a cold or hot bath; 
he still, however, took exercise. Tt next 
became necessary to take away one of the 
metatarsal bones for a disease of that part, 
during the removal of which he states that 
he felt no pain whatever. At present the 
sense of touch is almost entirely destroyed 
over the whole body, being ignorant that 
he holds the reins in his hands when on 
horseback, unless he looks at them; yet 
the other functions are performed efficiently; 
the power of motion remains perfect; the 
sense of taste and hearing continue, and 
that of vision is but slightly impaired ; thus 





same kind hitherto published, his effort only 
proves the difficulty of the task, by adding 


showing, as the writer concludes, the inde- 
pendence of the nerves of motion of those 
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of sensation. The disease, of course, is 
traced to the spine; but if any treatment 
was adopted it is not detailed by the author 
of the narrative. 


Dr. Bardsley next relates a case of dropsy 
ina female, in which the operation of tap- 
ping was performed fifty-three times, and 
the moderate quantity of thirteen hundred 
and ninety-four pints of water abstracted. 
The wonder of this paper is by far the best 
part of it ; as it is of the next, by Mr. Robert 
Liston, in which several small calculi were 
removed or broken down, so as to be passed 
after the operation of lithotrity. Several 
of these calculi had for their nuclei barley- 
corns, which the patient, an old man, con- 
fessed he had introduced into the urethra 


the preceding harvest. 


Mr, John Crichton communicates a case 
of “ leaping ague of Angusshire,” a disease 
which is, at least by that name, new to us. 
The subject of this singular affection was a 
young lady, with a bad stomach, who from 
this cause, from a fright by robbers, and 
the subsequent loss of a sister, became me- 


lancholy and dejected. The suppression of | La 


the catamenia, accompanied by coldness of 
the extremities, ensued; the paroxysm 
usually commenced, by her collecting her 
trinkets, and taking them into bed, where 
she amused herself with them for some 
time. She next rose, and what with run- 
ning over tables, and mounting doors to 
swing backwards and forwards, she was 
with difficulty restrained from injuring her- 
self; she then became exhausted, and fell 
into a deep sleep. Her conversation and 
writing, which she sometimes adopted to 
make herself understood, were distinguished 
by the peculiarity of pronouncing the last 
letter of a word first, and by commencing 
her manuscript, which she wrote from 
right to left, by the last word of the sen- 
tence intended to be written, Opium was 
tried to check these paroxysms, but pro- 
duced stupor; and a shower bath, which 
was tried once, produced a lock-jaw for 
some days. The disease, however, never 
returned with the same violence after its 
use, and, by a proper attention to the state 
of the stomach, and a voyage to the Bultic, 
she became convalescent, and is now en- 
tirely restored to health. 


= 
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The title of the next paper is “‘ Obser- 
vations on Gout,” by Dr. Saunders, of Edin- 
burgh, applied, we presume, on the prin- 
ciple of lucis a non lucendo, for, in the 
whole essay, there is scarcely a word on 
the subject. Instead of a dissertation on 
gout, we have four cases of what most 
readers, we believe, would call dyspepsia, 
for the discrimination of which from regular 
gout, Dr. Saunders wishes us to believe 
him a man of extreme diagnostic acuteness, 
To deprive him of the pleasure which he 
apparently derives from detecting the na- 
ture of these cases, would be worse than 
quartelling with a child for his whistle. 





ANNIVERSARY DINNER OF THE GENTLEMEN 
EDUCATED AT ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S, 


Own Saturday May 2d, the Anniversary 
Dinner of the Gentlemen who had been 
educated at St. Bartholomew’s School, was 
held at the Albion Hotel, Aldersgate-street. 

G. F. Sxey, Esq. took the Chair, and was 
supported on his right by the physicians, 
chaplain, and a great number of the go- 
vernors; and on his left, by the surgeons of 
the hospital in seniority, Messrs. Vincent, 
wrence, Stanley, and numerous other 
highly respectable practitioners. The 
Meeting, which was very numerous, was 
composed as well of the practitioners who 
shave been educated at this hospital, as of 
many students who have not yet finished 
their course of studies. 

The stewards, the house surgeons, and 
Poe dressers of the different surgeons, 

ad previously taken every possible pains to 
have the best dinner, wines, &c., provided 
for the occasion, which this house could 
supply ; and, on the whole, their exertions 
did not fail, fer though the sumptuousness of 
the feast might have been surpassed, yet the 
dinner was certainly better than on some 
former occasions have been provided at the 
Albion Tavern. Some excellent professional 
singers were in attendance. 

After Church and King, and other loyal 
toasts had been given from the Chair, 

The Presipent said he understood the 
object of this annual Meeting was, to bring 
together those who had been educated at 
St. Bartholomew's School. When he re- 
collected the distinguished individuals who 
had preceded him in that Chair (the Chair 
being filled in turn by the medical officers) 
and when he threw his eyes on those around 
him, he could not help feeling that there had 
been, and were many in this town, of whom 
St. Bartholomew’s could not bat be proud. 
Many had met there, who could no doubt 
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call to recollection the pleasing associations 
of their earliest career, and by those reecl- 
lections feel inspired with fresh vigour for 
the future, Out forefathers had boasted of 
the pleasure to be derived from sitting over 


the bottle for twenty-four or even thirty-six. 
(a student to the present moment. (Loud 


hours, but there could be no doabt that but 


little gratification could be derived from! 


drunkenness or uproariousness, though it 
could not be forgotten, that this had been 
witnessed at former Meetings. He knew 
not exactly the extent of his authority as 
President, but he could assure those who 
heard him, that if the anniversary of 18%9 
bore any analogy to that of 1848, and pre- 
sented, as the newspapers of last year had 
styled them, numbers of dead men, that 
authority should be exerted to cart off the 
bodies to a neighbouring receptacle for the 
dead, where, though advanced in the season, 
considerable use might be made of them. 
(Laughter.) By this observation, he by 
no means wished to disturb the hilarity 
of the evening, but rather to confine it 
within the bounds of rational enjoyment, 
for which the Meeting was intended ; he 
therefore, begged to give ‘St. Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital, perpetuity to this 
Anniversary,” 

The next toast was, ‘‘ The President, Trea- 

surer, Governors, and other Almoners of St. 

ew'’s Hospital.” Independently 
of the object for which the hospital had 
been founded, those gentlemen had permitted 
it to be applied to a secondary purpose, 
namely, ical instruction. Every pre: 
judice among the liberal and educated, 
seemed gradually to diminish, wherever 
there was some grand and lasting object in 
view ; and therefore it had been shown, that 
public institutions of this kind, might be 
directed to the best of all purposes, by be- 
coming a receptacle for the afflicted poor, 
and by sending out to the community at 
large, the most efficiently-educated practi- 
tioners, (Cheers.) 

Dr. Hastam returned thanks. I am sorry, 
(he said) Mr. President and gentlemen, 
that it has not devolved on a more fit person 
than myself, to express a sincere gratitude 
for the compliment that has just beea paid 
to the President, Treasurer, Governors, and 
other Almoners of St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital, by your worthy President. Allow me 
to say, that, in their names, | do most sin- 
cerely thank you, and I assure you, that they 
will endeavour, as far as they are able, on 
every occasion to forward the interests of 
St. w’'s Hospital. Permit, me how- 
ever, to observe, that the iaterests of the 
Hospital cannot be forwarded by opulence 
alone ; it must be done by the assistance of 
science, for the prosperity of this Institution 
depends less upon the opulence of its Go- 
vernors than it does upon the character, the 
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' science, and discipline of its officers. (Hear, 
hear.) ge egg EA it is five-and- 


forty years since I had the honour of being 


(a student at St. Bartholomew's Hospital ; 
‘and I must confess, that such is the nature 


and uncertainty of our profesion, that I am 


cheers.) I well recollect the time when 
Mr. Pott operated and Dr, Pitcaira pre- 
scribed ; but I will say, that in your ent 
ser ren Sr" ie Sacuued cat T tieps 
bat to , an no 
doubt that’ the educated under 
the present officers, will come to be honour- 
able members of tho pootiedion, sed panes 
to the country. Allow me, as the ep 
instrument of conveying these thanks to 

, again to tender them with the most un- 
hae feelings. (Applause.) 

The Presipent ave “ The health 
of Mr. Abernethy.” Until the present 
occasion, that gentleman had not been ab- 
sent from the anniversary dinner for the 
last twenty-five years! Jt was impossible 
but that his name should Jong live in the 
minds of every medical man who had becn 
educated at that school. Indeed, the medi- 
cal school of St. Bartholomew's was reared 
by his single hand. He had devoted his 
origina! genius and talents to the establish- 
ing of principles, and to simplifying the 
practice of the profession. If those princi- 
ples were wrong, _ profession at large 
would have to share in the blame, for that 
profession had largely co-operated with him 
in the dissemination of them. There were 
peculiarities in his character, which, per- 
haps, had disturbed in gpme degree the 
unanimity of feeling in his favour, which he 
might otherwise have obtained ; but it was 
impossible to deny that he had claims upon 
the lasting gratitude of the profession, and 
the public at large. (Cheers.) He (the 
President) had received a letter that 
from Mr. Abernethy, which he should 
It was as follows :— 

} Dear Sir,—1l beg to assure you, the 
gentlemen educated at St. w's, 
and their friends, that nothing but the con- 
sciousness of the disability under which I 
labour, prevents me from being present at 
their meeting this day. The destructive 
and eufeebling effects of disease have ren- 
dered my nerves so susceptible, that any 
strong excitement, even that produced by 
kind congratulations, would overthrow the 
sovereignty of reason, and I should bebave 
myself like a child. 1 beg you will assure 
our friends, that I feel equally sensible of 
their kindness; that I shall always be in- 
terested in their welfare, and that I must 
cordially wish them health and happiness, 
and every kind of progperity. 

lremaio, dear Sir, yours, &e., 
Jouyn Apernetuy. 
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The toast was then drunk with the most | epgartenity of interohenging social feelings, 
au ie t 


rapturous applause. 
_ Dr, Hasvam said, Gentlemen, it bas been 
intimated to me by one of the surgeons 
of this hospital, and who is a heredi 
surgeon of St. Bartholomew’s—for I recol- 
lect his deceased relation with grateful feel- 
ings, and | am disposed to pay every tribute 
of respect to his science aod urbanity—that 
gentleman has informed me, that this day is 
the centenary of Mr. Pott’s entry into St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital as a pupil, Now, I 
think an occasion of this kind ought not to be 
allowed to pass without some notice being 
taken of it, In doing so myself, I shall, how- 
ever, be very brief, Distinguished as other 
surgeons have been, or may be, it is within m 
recollection that there was no man so well 
acquainted with the history and learning of 
his ion as Mr. Pott. No man ope- 
rated so successfully in his time. There ap- 
peared to have been an union of the powers 
of his eye, his hand, and his judgment, all 
felicitously concentrated. (Cheers,) 1 was 
a pupil of that gentleman, and feel the 
pane pleasure in now paying respect to 
is memory. Allow me to say, he was the 
first man who commenced the system of lec- 
turing at the hospital. He gave lectures on 
surgery, a copy of which | now possess ; 
and not only from the recollection of the 
man, but from the pure surgical principles 
and improvements of which he was the 
author, coutained in that volume, | would 
not part with it for any pecuniary con- 
sideration, (Cheers.) 

The health of the physicians, Drs. Ro- 
berts, Hue, and Latham, was then drunk. 

Dr. Hug returned thanks for the honour 
conferred upon them. 

The next toast was, ‘‘ The Surgeons of the 
Hospital.” he surgical offices of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, he said, were by no means sine- 
cures; they were filled by men of the 
greatest industry, and he hoped it would be 
showa by the present Meeting that they 
were entitled to the highest respect. He 
trusted that they (Messrs. Vincent, Law- 
rence, and Earle) would co-operate with the 
physicians in remedying a growing evil; 
that they would clear the path to the study 
of pathology ; removing difficulties that ex- 
isted in its way at present, and agreeing to 
forward by every possible means the pros- 
pects of those whose professional knowledge, 
it was equally their duty, and their interests 
to advance, . 

The toast was drank with great applause. 

Mr. Vincent in returning thanks, felt 
that he by o0 means possessed talent ade- 
quately to express the feclings of gratitude 
which the surgeons eutertained, for the very 
handsome manner in which their healtls 
had been drank, It was to them a day of 


of assuring the gentlemen present, 
it was im Ste any thing t of the 
kindest regard, could be entertained by the 
surgeons towards those by whom they were 
surrounded. Nothing would afford them 
more heartfelt satisfaction, than to do eve 
thing in their power calculated to benefit 
the School of na Bartholomew's, and be of 
service to those who were educated there. 
With these observations, he begged to re- 
turn their best and most grateful thanks. 
The next toast was ‘ The health of Mr, 
Lawrence, successor to Mr. Abernethy.” In 
looking round, (said the President) for a gen- 
tleman to succeed Mr, Abernethy in the 
surgical chair, it was necessary to fix st 
one of brilliant and splendid talent, of a 
highly-cultivated mind, and possessing the 
essential requisites for the performance of 
the duties of such a public man. That man 
had been found in the person of Mr. Law- 
rence, (Loud cheers.) Mr. Lawrence had 
the power, if he had the will, not only to 
maintain, but to elevate the rank of the 
School of St. Bartholomew's. For his (the 
President’s) owa part, he felt under the 
deepest obligations to Mr. Lawrence. He 
took this opportunity of expressing it, and 
of saying thet Mr. Lawrence was entitled to 
the sincere respect of overs pees present. 
He trusted he would hereafter prove himself 
to be as amply entitled to their gratitude, as 
he-already was. 

The toast was drank with unbounded 
a ig 

Mr. Lawrence. Mr. President and gen- 
tlemen, I never felt more desirous of ex- 
pressing myself with la 8 agg than for 
the kind and distinguishing compliment 
which you have just paid me. But I must 
say, that the manner in which the last toast 
has been introduced to your notice by your 
worthy Chairman, and the way in which you 
have received it, have acted too powerfully 
on my feelings, to leave me in possession of 

powers, which should enable me to 

address you as! ought. Allow me therefore 
to say simply, but very sincerely, that I 
thank youfrom my heart for this approval of 
any efforts I may have made, either as sur- 
geon to the hospital, or as one who by an 
unfortunate, unexpected, and premature 
event, has been calied upon to discharge 
other duties. If they have entitled me to 
the kindly feeling you have expressed, I 
assure you that is the very highest reward, 
and the greatest gratification to which I can 
look. It will be, if possible, a still greater 
satisfaction to me, to find by my exertions 
hereafter, that Ido not sink in your opi- 
nions, but continue to deserve the same 
feelings, you have now expressed towards 
me. I was not aware, until I came to this 





peculiar pleasure, for upon it they had av 


| Meeting, that | was quite so old as I find I 
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am. I have had the of meeting an 
old schoolfellow, who has been endeavouring 
— me to recollect pleasures which 
ace some three-and-thirty years ago. 
(Much laughter.) I am therefore induced 
to hope, his memory is not so accurate as he 
seems to think it is, and that we are not 
quite such old sons of St. Bartholomew as 
he would have me believe. However, our 
recollections seem to-day of somewhat an 
historical nature. Our worthy Chairman 
has called your attention to the father of the 
school, Mr. Abernethy, and this has given rise 
to an observation from my worthy friend Dr. 
Haslam, who has introduced the great 
name of Mr, Pott; who, by the representa- 
tion of some others, will 1 suppose, be con- 
sidered the grandfather of the School. 
Descending then genealogical! Y: we ourselves 
must be considered grandchildren, and that 
in due time, we shall have our great-grand- 
children. (Loud laughter.) I trust, how- 
ever, we shall bear in mind our descent, 
and that in looking to those individuals, to Mr. 
Pott and that gentleman to whom we all fee! 
so much indebted, for the principles which 
have enabled us to pursue our profession ad- 
vantageously, we shall be enabled to prove 
that the great-grandchildren are not un- 
worthy of their father, grand, and great, 
thers, ate hear.) Our worthy 
overnor, Dr. Haslam, haa been induced ta 
speak in the kindest terms of the present 
medical officers of St. Bartholomew’s, and of 
the advantages the students are likely to de-, 
rive from them. I shall only say, gentle- 
men, for myself, that however arduous the 
duties of surgeon or teacher may be, there 
are 80 many se circumstances attend- 
ing their discharge, that | feel amply repaid 
for every effort. (Cheers.) It is one of the 
greatest pleasures of life, to afford that 
relief to the r, which benevolence has 
enabled us'to distribute ; it will be my plea- 
sure to administer it with the utmost kind- 
ness and humanity, not forgetting that it isa 
duty and satisfaction on our part, to render 
our efforts subservient to the instruction of 
the younger members of our profession ; they 
will thus be made conducive to the advan- 
tage of our fellow-creatures, in the most 
extensive manner. But, gentlemen, as long 
speeches on such an occasion as this are 
not desirable, I shall only express in addi- 
tion, that the same kind feelings which you 
have now shown me, are most unfeignedly 
felt in return fur you all. 1] beg to drink 
the health of all present, wishing you 
every happiness and prosperity. (Cheers.) 
A Gewyrirman then proposed “ The 
health of Mr. Samuel Cooper,” a toast 
which he considered ought to follow that of 
Mr. Lawrence; as, he observed, if the 
Governors had been judges of professional 
character, that gentleman would, ere now, 
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have been one of the surgeons of the hos- 
ital, 
, The toast was drank with applause. 

The Prestpent next gave “ The bealth 

of the lecturers of St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
ital.” 

: Mr. Stanley was loudly called for, but he 

considered that Mr. Lawrence ought to dis- 

charge the duty of returning than 

Mr. Lawrence said he had already made 
his speech, 

Mr. Staxvey then could only repeat, in 
part, what Mr. Lawrence had already stated, 
that he was sure the feelings of ki 
which were entertained on the part of those 
who had so warmly drank the toast, were 
equally felt by the lecturers. Between the 
ist of October and the ist of May, the 
pupils could not fail to have had time to be- 
come acquainted with the dispositions of the 
lecturers, and he had every reason to be- 
lieve that the efforts of those gentlemen to 
render themselves both and use- 
ful to the young gentlemen attending the 
school, had not failed. He returned the 
grateful acknowledgments of the lecturers, 
for the compliment paid them. 

The Presiperr then gave “ The health 
of Mr, Earle, the clinical and gratuitous lec- 
turervat the school.” If any officer was 
entitled to gratitude, surely it was this gen- 
tleman, who had been the first, and the only 
one, to give clinical lectures, and who had 
delivered his lectures to theelass at large, 
without fee or reward. (J.oufl and con- 
tinued cheering.) 

Mr. Eance, in returning thanks, said he 
had felt great gratification in not only giv- 
ing those lectures, but in observing the 
manner in which they had been attended. 
There was no law at the College re- 
quiving attendance on such lectures, but 
yet gentlemen had attended them as strictly 
as if they had been compelled to produce 
certificates of having heard them; this re- 
dounded to their credit, and proved they 
were desirous of embracing every opportu- 
nity of cultivating knowledge. For his own 
part, his attachment to St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital had grown with his growth, and 
increased with his years, He should con- 
tinue to do every thing in his power for the 
benefit of the pupils, and the institution. 
He felt under peculiar obligations for the 
honour that had been conferred upon him, 
and he trusted he should not fail to ensure, 
by his further exertions, the good opinion of 
the gentlemen surrounding him. (Cheers.) 

Several other toasts were given, and the 
conviviality of the meeting kept up till a 
late hour. 
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FRACTURE.INDURATED TESTICLE. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. | *!ly increasing in size and 





SIMPLE AND COMPOUND FRACTURE OF THE 
FOREARM. 


Etrzaretu Aun, etat. 64, feeble and 
emaciated, was admitted, February 3, under 
the care of Mr. Earle, with a simple frac- 
ture of the radius, and compound fracture of 
the ulna, of the left arm. The accident oc- 
curred by a fall. When brought to the hos- 
fae the fractured ends > be bones were 

rought into ition, arm put up in 
splints, and lee pales of calomel, com- 
bined with ten of rhubarb, ordered to be 
taken at night. 

20. The limb has not been opened, nor 
examined with any care, until to day. For 
some days past, the general health of the 
patient had been declining. ‘The counte- 
nance is hectic, pulse extremely feeble, 
and 96. ains of violent pain in the 
arm, shooting up to the shoulder, and of 
great debility. This induced Mr. Earle to 
order the splints to be removed. On re- 
moving them, it was found that they had 
pant considerable irritation. The arm 
and forearm are greatly swelled and much 
inflamed. Pus formed, and was confined 
under the in ents of the forearm ; 
this Mr. Earle has allowed to escape by a 
free incision. A poultice now to be applied 
over the whole arm, and opening medicine 
to be given immediately. ! 

Nothing appears, by the board of this pa- 
tient, to have been prescribed or adminis- 
tered since admission, except the dose of 
calomel and rhubarb. Mr, Earle considers 
the negligence of Mr. Marshall, the dresser, 
on whose attention he had relied, as deserv- 
ing of severe censure. 

21. The arm looks considerably better. 
Continue. - 4 4 

April 27. By proper and continued atten- 
tien since he e's report, the wound has 
healed, and the bones have united. The pati- 
ent, who had ‘a narrow escape, has TeCover- 
= is now able to walk about in the 
w 





ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 


INDURATED TESTICLE, 


James Commys, extat. 48, admitted into 
Isaac’s Ward, Dec. 11, 1828, under the care 
of Mr. Travers, with an enlarged and in- 
durated testicle ; was formerly a sailor, but 
is now a@ potter, States that as he was 
crossing a stile sbout six weeks since, he 
fell, and struck the right testicle with con- 
siderable violence; the pain caused by the 
blow was so severe, as to render him in- 


capable of moving for a considerable time, 
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and from that day it has continued gradu- 
hardness. There 
is enlargement, but not much hardness of 
\the chord. His health has been generally 
gat. and says he has never had the venereal 
\disease. ‘The testicle is now about the size 
of a tarkey’e-egg. of a stony hardness, and 
exceedingly tender. Pulse natural ; tongue 
clean; bowels open; complains of great 
in in the loins; liniments and poultices 
ne been employed, but without any good 
effect. Mr. Travers remarked that this had 
very much the appearance of an incipient 
scirrhus. Ordered to take of 

Submur. of mercury, 1 grain ; 

Tartarised antimony, grain 4 ; 

Powdered opium, grain }, in a pill three 

times a daily. 

To be cupped on the loins to twelve 
ounces, fifteen leeches to the testicle, and 
afte $ a common cataplasm. 

15. Very little pain in the testicle, and 
none in the loins. Bowels much purged. 

16, Has vomitted during the night; 
sleeps indifferently ; complains of some pain 
in the direction of the spermatic chord, but 
none in the testicle or elsewhere. The 
testicle is smaller and softer than when ad- 
mitted. Bowels open ; tongue clean ; pulse 
irregular ; fifteen es to the testicle, and 
to be repeated on the 20th. 

19, Has passed a tolerably good night; 
does not complain of any pain, except in the 
left groin, where there is an enlarged gland. 
Pulse 90, regular, and compressible. Ex- 
presses himself much better. 

22. Still improving ; testicle diminishing, 
and much softer; perfectly free from pain, 
Continue the medicines. 

29. Mouth very sore, but better in every 
respect. Omit the pills. House medicine 
as occasion may require. 

From this time the patient continued to 
do well, and was discharged cured a few 
days after. 





WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL, 

Grororana Mortey, etat. 38, a woman 
of fine complexion and symmetry, who had 
borne twelve children, was brouglit into the 
Hospital on the 9th of April, 1829, four 
o'clock, p.m., with strangulated femoral 
hernia. She stated, that whilst straining to 
lift a heavy clothes-basket, on the same 
morning, she experienced a sudden pain in 
the right groin, and, ou examining, disco- 
vered a swelling. Qn her arrival, the tu- 
mour was about the size of a walnut, very 
hard, and apparently resting on the crescen- 
tic arch ; no alvine dejection had taken place 
since the accident, aud vomiting had once 
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occurred, Sl febrile symptoms were 
extant, tet tiey toons teabertees’ of tn 


part was manifested on pressure. Mr. As- 
sistant-surgeon Lynn arrived soon after the 
admission of the patient, and had her im- 
mediately immersed in a bath of 112° for 
half an hour; the taxis was then cautiously 
and perseveringly exerted, but without 
effect. The bath was again resorted to, and 
the other usual remedies tried until nine 
o'clock, p.m., when the operation, as the 
dernier ressort, was determined upon. 

Mr. Rutherford, the house surgeon, as- 
sisted the operator, The patient was placed 
in the proper position, and the thigh flexed | 
to the usual degree on the pelvis. Tho anc} 
being opened, exposed to view a knuckle 
of intesive of perfectly healthy appearance ; 
this was liberated from its incarceration by 
an incision directly upwards, and returned 
into the abdomen with facility. The ope- 
ration was completed in the ordivary man- 
ner 


10th, ten, p.m. She has passed a restless 
night; tongue white ; bowels open; pulse 
90. This draught prescribed : 
Tincture of senna, half an ounce ; 
Castor oil, half an ounce. 


Evening. Febrile symptoms have abated ; 
skin natural ; tongue white. 

13. Allowed a mutton chop for the morn- 
ing. ‘The wound lias entirely healed by the 
first intention; the ligatures removed ; the 


patient perfectly well in health. 
16. waiks about the ward without in- 
convenience. 


19. Dismissed cured. 


OSPEDALE DI PARMA. 





Canto Brunt, a healthy man, 20 years of 
age, was pricked in the left ear by a needle, 
which entered directly into the meatus ; he 
screamed out, and fel! down senseless. He 
was immediately bled and well purged, and, 
after the venesection, somewhat recovered 
his senses, but remained delirious for three 
days, after which time he was carried to the 
clinic of M. Speranza. The waditory canal 
exhibited no traces of any injury, nor was 
there any discharge ; the patient was pale, 
lethargic, and often moved his hand towards 
his heed; he was repeatedly seized with 
convulsions of the whole body, but espe- 
cially of the left side of the face ; respira. 
tion was stertoroas, and the pulsation of the 
heart very slow; he died on the fourth day 
after the accident. On examination, the 
membrana tympani was found lacerated ; 
the cavitas tympani filled with ; the 
auditory hones were displaced, and not ad- 





herent to one another, nor to the parietes 


CURIOUS CASE—POISON. 


of the um; the stapes could not 
be aad, te membrana fenestre ovalis 
was lacerated; the chorda t i was 
torn ; the vessels of the rane of the 
semicircular canals, cochlea, and vestibule 
were much injected, and the nerve con- 
tained in them completely mised ; in 
the vestibule, two fragments of the stapes, 
its base and one of the branches, were found. 
The arachnoid exhibited evident signs of 
previous inflammation ; the mater was 
covered with a sero-purulent fluid ; the cor- 
tical substance of brain was very vas- 
cular and firm ; the portion of the brain, in 
contact with the temporal bone, filled with 
blood, of which also a Considerable quantity 
was extravasated between the dura mater 
and the petrous bone.— Nuovo Mercurio delle 
Scienze, Jan. 1829. 





EFFECT OF ACETATE OF MORPHINE ON 
HEALTHY PERSONS. 


Dr. Beraudi, of Turin, has lately made 
some interesting experiments on the effect 
of the above remedy, when taken by healthy 
individuals. The bret series of experiments 
took place on the 8th of September, 1828, 
at three o'clock p.m., ry med dinner. 

M. Allinio, wt. 22, of a tempera- 
ment, took one-eighth of a grain of the ace- 
tate of morphine in two ounces of water. 
After five minutes, he felt a violent pain in 
the epigastrium, drowsiness, and difficulty of 
breathing, which symptoms continued for 
25 minutes, when the whole body was cover- 
ed by a profuse sweat; the pupils were 
much dilated ; the pulse, which before the 
experiment had been 66, hud risen to 94. 
After a few minutes more, he felt a violent 
pain over the frontal sinuses; the lips and 
face became livid; the cenjunclive were 
much injécted: the headach was very vio- 
lent, and of a lancinating kind. At 52 mi- 
nutes he felt a pain in the bladder, and a 
sensation of extreme lassitude; the coun- 
tenance was stupid, the eyes bright, and 
the thirst violent. At 80 minutes he had 
an itching sensation over the skin, constant 
pain in the bladder, urethra and right sper- 
matic chord, atid very oppréssi¥e headach. 
These symptoms having lasted till about 
seven o'clock, be became affected with pain 
in the epigastrium and sickuess, but did not 
vomit ; the headach and pain im the abdo- 
men continued till two o'clock in the mors- 
ing, when he fell into a profound sleep of 
nearly four hours, after which he awoke 
with a slight headach, which disappeared 
after two evacuations. 

M. Crispo, xt. 21, of a sanguinous-bilious 
temperament, took one-sixth ofagrain. Af- 
ter four minutes, he felt a transient sickness ; 
and after 30 mitutes; became very drowsy ; 
his papits were dilated, and the pulse had 
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ee ee the 
counteuance was id, the e bright, 
the cheeks had s citeemecribed livid red- 
ness, and the skin was bathed in cold sweat. 

and inclination to 


i two 

he felt a slight pain in the bladder and epi- 
jum, and had a loose stool, after which 
fell asleep, and slept tranquilly during 


M. Rebuni, et. 19, of plethoric habit 
an athletic constitution, took one-eighth 
of a grain, which, except an acceleration of 
the pulse from 63 to 108, half an hour after 
being taken, remained without any effect. 
Dr. Beraudi, wtat. 26, of a nervous tem- 
perament, took half a grain; after a few 
minutes he felt pain over the epigastrium 
and io the bladder, and, after a quarter of an 
hour, sickness, difficulty of breathing, and 
drowsiness ; at 30 minutes the pupils were 
much dilated, and the conjunctive injected ; 
at 35 minutes the face, which was naturally 
pale, became red and bloated, and the coun- 
tenance stupid ; he was much agitated, and 
complained of a violent headach and intoler- 
able itehing. At four o'clock he fell asleep 
fer three hours. At seven, when he 
awoke, he felt an excruciating pain at the 
epigastrium and in the bladder, and a strong 
desire of making water, of which, however, 
but a slight quantity wes emitted ; he got 
up, and felt very sick, but did not vomit. 
At ten o'clock, the pain over the abdomen 
and in the bladder having continued with 
great intensity, he had a loose stool. During 


E 


the night he was much agitated, and com-| 


plained of an intolerable itching. In the 
morning he felt great debility, giddiness, 
oppressive headach, &c. The diarrhea re- 
turned, and continued till the afternoon, 
when it, as well as the other symptoms, 
ceased. No acceleration of pulse was ob- 
served during the whole expeiiment. 

The second series of experiments took 
place on the 10th of September, at eight 
o'clock in the morning. 

M. A., having taken a quarter of a grain, 
felt within halv an hour violent pain across 
the forehead, and extreme lacsitude; the 
pupils were much dilated, the skin very hot, 
and the pulse had arisen from 66 to 80; at 
nine o'clock the face was very animated, and 
the lips livid; he felt much thirst and sick- 
ness, but did not vomit. Within a few hours, 
these sym gtadually disappeared, ex- 
cept great lassitude, which continued the 
whole day. 

M. R. took a quarter of a grain, but with- 
out any effect whatever. 

M. C. took one-third of a grain: imme- 
diately after it, he felt a slight pain in the 
epigastiic region ; after fifteen minutes, the 
pupils were dilated ; at 25 minutes, he felt 


extreme lassitude, the pulse was irregular, 
the eyes injected, the face flushed, and the 
lips livid ; the affection of the head was but 
slight, and there was not much drowsiness. 
Within a few hours all the symptoms ceased, 
leaving, however, a sensation of great debi- 
lity, which lasted the whole day. 

rc. B. having taken two-thirds ofa grain, 
felt immediately intense pain over the left 
side of the head and in the stomach ; the 
eyes were bright and Os Nage: the pu- 
pils dilated and iusensible, even to the 
strongest light ; the pulse had risen from 61 
to 86. He was sick, and felt extreme lassi- 
tude. At ten o'clock he had violent pain 
over the whole abdomen and in the bladder, 
but fell asleep for an hour. After eleven he 
awoke, and vomited a great quantity of n 
matter, after which the symptoms ally 
disappeared. 

It is worthy of remark, that on the day 
after the experiment, all felt a sensation of 

— aod constriction in the throat, which, 
|however, on inspection, exhibited no sign 
| of inflammation. 
A third series of experiments took place 
on the 11th of October, at half past eight 
o'clock in the morning. 

M.A., almost immediately after having 
taken a grain of the acetate of morphine, 
felt slight headach and pain in the epigas- 
trium ; a few minutes afterwards, the pupils 
were dilated, the eyes injected and promi- 
nent, the face red, and lips livid ; the throat 
was slightly ioflamed, and painful. At nine 
o'clock, the headach had become very vio- 
lent; the pulse had risen from 68 to78; he 
had giddiness, felt very drowsy, and fell 
asleep for two hours. iN t eleven he awoke, 
with an intense headach, pain over the ab- 
domen and in the bladder, extreme lassitude 
and sickness, These symptoms coutinued 
during the whole day; in the evening he 
had a loose stool: the night was tranquil. 
On the following morning he felt intolerable 
= across the forehead, and excessive de- 

ility ; was covered with a cold sweat, and 
had two attacks of syncope; the pupils 
were much dilated. All these symptoms 
gradually went off, after two copious evacu- 
ations, 

M. R. took half a grain, without any 
effect, except slight pain in the «pigustriam, 
and acceleration of the pulse from 60 to 90. 

M. C., having taken half a grain, felt sick 
within a quarter of an hour; the pupils 
weré very much dilated, and the pulse 
slightly accelerated. At ten, he felt headach 

giddiness, which lasted till one, when 
he took a small quantity of food. After 
dinner he felt very drowsy, and slept for 
four hours. At five o’clock he awoke, with 
an acute headach.and lancinating colie pain, 
which lasted the whole night. The next 








morning he felt. very well; the face and 
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part of the body were however covered with 
@ papular eruption. 
Dr. B. took a grain of the acetate of mor- 
ine ; within half an hour, the pulse rose 
60 to 80. At ten o’clock he felt pain 
in the epigastrium, and 0) ive headach - 
the eyes were injected, and the face bloated 
At twelve, having vomited several times, 
most of the symptoms disappeared ; he felt 
well, and haa a good appetite for dinner, 
after which, however, the Readach and colic 
rae ty pre ey we He 
ve owsy, and fell into a pro- 
found ddoap af sven’ hours. The alhtwan 
very restless, on account of the violent 
headach and intolerable itching of the skin. 
After copious diarrhwa on the next morning, 
the symptoms ——, disappeared ; the 
colic pain only continued for several days.— 
Annali Univers. di Medic. 
PREGNANCY AFTER THE EXCISION OF THE 
OS UTERI. 


In the Archives Générales of March, 
1829, Dr. Boulu relates the case of a lady 
on whom M. Lisfranc had, in February, 
1826, performed the extirpation of the os 
uteri, and who, two months after the o 
ration, ti become pregnant, was in due 
time safely delivered of a healthy child. Six 
months after her confinement, she 
again! t, and was, on the 6th of April, 
1828, delivered, although with some difficulty, 
of twins. Very violent metritis followed, 
which was, however, subdued by the appli- 
cation of 220 leeches, and by two venesec- 
tions, in ten days. ; 
CESARIAN OPERATION, AND DIVISION OF 

THE SYMPHYSIS PUBIS. 


Both these rations were performed 
last year by Professor Cattolica, director of 
the obstetrical department at the le 
Grande di Napoli; the first on a female 
twenty-four years of age, who was brought 
to the hospital twenty-tree hours after ghe 
commencement of labour, but oes to the 
rapture of the membranes. It having been 
found, on examination, that the pelvis was 
extremely deformed, the antero- ior 
diameter being ouly one inch and a half, 
M. Cattolica resolved upon performing the 
cusarian section. The operation offered 
nothing of interest, except that it was ne- 
cessary to make a very large incision into 
the uterus, on account of the extraordinary 
size of the child, its length being twenty- 
five inches, and weight thirteen pounds 
three ounces. The child survived, but the 
mother died four days after the operation, 
from peritonitis. On examination, the uterus 
was found much contracted, and the wound 
in it nearly cicatrised, 


The division of the symphysis was per- 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


formed on a female thirty years old, forty- 
eight hours after the commencement of la- 
bour, and twelve hours after the escape of 
the liquor amnii; the antero-posterior 
diameter of the pelvis was about two inches ; 
the head of the child appeared to be of ex- 
traordinary size. After the operation, the 

tient was removed to bed, and delivery 

ing left to nature, took place after twenty- 
three hours, but the child was born dead. 
Its head was of the following dimensions : 
the mento-occipital diameter was 54, the 
bi-parietal 3, the frouto-occipital 4), inches. 
The patient died on the fifth day after the 
operation. On examination, the vagina, the 
neck, and internal surface of the uterus, 
were found gangrenous.—Osservat. Medico 
di Napoli. 

This operation was certainly very un- 
justifiable, and the oration of the head 
ought rather to have been made. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Press of matter compels us to crave a 
further indulgence from our numerous and 
valued Correspondents. 





ERRATUM. 

Tn Dr. Rama lge’s observations, page 12, 
line 43, column 2, for ‘* bound of the wuscles 
was marked” reud, ‘‘ sound of the auricles 
was masked,”’ 











